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In his latest critical miscellany, From Shakespeare to Joyce 
(New York, 1944), Professor E. E. Stoll again manifests his con- 
viction of the permanent relevance of Aristotle’s theory of tragedy 
to the analysis and evaluation of serious literature generally. 
Among contemporary critics of the drama, none has more aptly — 
or more persistently — cited the fundamental doctrines of the 
Poetics regarding the pre-eminence of action, the superiority in 
effectiveness of improbabilities rendered convincing to things mere- 
ly possible, the ideal rather than realistic nature of that imitation 
of life which tragedy constitutes. And nowhere has Professor Stoll 
approached Aristotle more closely than in his recent discussion of 
the indispensable goodness of the tragic hero, insisting as he does 
with the ancient critic that ‘‘though not faultless, [the hero] 
‘should first and foremost be good’ (cap. 15), ‘better than the or- 
dinary man’ (cap. 15), or ‘than the men of the present day’ (cap. 
2), ‘coming to misfortune through some error of judgment’ (cap. 

In translating Guagtia, the crucial word in the Greek of this last 
phrase, as ‘‘error of judgment,’’ Professor Stoll stands, of course, 
in a highly respectable tradition of scholarship. Bywater, for ex- 
ample, has said: ‘‘It is strange that the Guagtia or duagtia peydAn, 
of which Aristotle is speaking should have been taken . . . to mean 
not an error of judgment, but some ethical fault or infirmity of 
character... . The Sophoclean Oedipus is a man of hasty temper 


1From Shakespeare to Joyce, p. 274. The passage cited is from an essay 
entitled ‘‘The Realistic and the Unrealistic in King Lear,’’ in which Pro- 
fessor Stoll attacks Schiicking and the critics who see in Lear primarily a 
study in ‘‘ physical and mental degeneration.’’ 
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(comp. O. T. 807), but his Guagtia was not in that, but in the 
‘great mistake’ he made, when he became unwittingly the slayer 
of his own father.’ More recently, Hey, after an elaborate study 
of the general and the specifically Aristotelian usage of Guagria, 
also concludes that in the Poetics the term implies essentially in. 
tellectual error. Among the modern editors, Gudeman and Rostagni 
maintain this interpretation.* And W. C. Greene has recently 
described duagtia as ‘‘the artistic device by which the action ig 
brought to a crisis, rather than an explanation in moral terms of 
the suffering.’ 


On the other hand, the conception of tragedy as a narrative of 
the illustrious sinner’s miserable downfall has, of course, been com- 
monplace since the Middle Ages.* Most of the Renaissance and Neo. 
Classical critics in their interpretation of Aristotle’s theory em- 
phasized frailty or flaw of character in the tragic hero. The pro- 
tests of Castelvetro and Corneille against such a conception no- 
where raised doubts as to the accuracy of the accepted reading of 
Aristotle.? And Twining bequeathed the didactic view of the matter 
to the 19th century.® Following him, 8. H. Butcher, disturbed by 
scholarly misgivings but influenced by modern literature, and par. 
ticularly by Shakespeare, frankly proposes to extend the meaning 
of duagtia in Aristotle.® Thus he offers ‘‘by some error or frailty’ 
as translation for 5.’ duaotiav (14538a10). And Fyfe does not 


2Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1909), p. 215, note on 1453a10. 

AMAPTIA’?’ in Philologus, LXxxu1 (1928), 1-17, 137-163. The writer 
comments on the difficulty of finding any exact equivalent for dyagtia in 
German: ‘‘Es gibt tiberhaupt in unserer Sprache keinen ganz adaquaten 
Ausdruck fiir den in mannigfachen Nuancen schillernden Begriff der dyagtia, 
er ist fiir uns, aristotelisch ausgedriickt, ein Gvavupov. Wir kénnen ihn 
wiedergeben durch Missgriff, Fehlgriff (aber nicht Fehltritt!), Verrechnung, 
Rechenfehler, Versehen (nicht: Vergehen), Fehlschluss, Irrung, Verkehrtheit, 
Pog u. 4, je nach dem Charakter oder der Schwere der ‘Hamartie’’’ 
(p. 161). 

4Gudeman, Aristoteles IIEPI ITOIHTIKH® (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), 
p. 242, note on 1453a7; Rostagni, La Poetica di Aristotele (Turin, 1934), 
p. 45, note on 1453a9. For Sykoutris’ judgment, see infra, note 50. 

5Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought (Cambridge, 1944), pp. 93-4. 

6Probably the locus classicus is in Chaucer, The Prologue to the Monk’s 
Tale, ll. 3163-71. 

7Cf. Castelvetro, La Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata et sposta (Basel, 
1570), commenting on Chapter XIII; and Corneille, Deuxiéme Discours sur 
Wart dramatique (1660) and Examen de Polyeucte (1660). 

8Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, Translated (London, 1789) ; ef. his render- 
ing of II, xi (1452b28-1453a11), p. 87. 

%Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art* (London, 1907), pp. 317-33, 
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seruple to render the phrase as ‘‘through some flaw in him.’”* 
p. W. Harsh has lately asserted that Aristotle considered ‘‘fatal 
weakness necessary for the most effective tragic character.’ It is 
not surprising that most casual students of the Poetics persist in 
asserting flaw of character to be implicit in the Aristotelian hero’s 
nature.” 

It has clearly not been enough to study cuagtia semantically and 
historically. And it has not been enough to urge, as Professor Stoll 
and others have done, the relevance of the general argument of the 
treatise. There are, to be sure, several unequivocal statements in 
Chapter XV on the moral goodness requisite in the characters of 
tragedy : 

1) ‘‘One thing and foremost is that the elements of character be 
good” (Ev pév xal me@tov, [ta yonota ). 

2) ‘‘Tragedy is imitation of men nobler than we are’’ (pipnois 
éotw Toaymdia 7 

3) ‘‘We’’ should imitate the good portrait painters, who repre- 
sent their subjects as ‘‘more beautiful than they are’’ (xaAAious 
yodqovotv ). 

4) In imitating hot-tempered men and easy-tempered men and 
those who have other similar qualities in their characters, the poet 
should ‘‘make them good and just even if they are like that’’ 
Svtac motEiv). 

Yet Chapter XIII, in its usual explication, has served to contra- 
dict these statements. There (1452b34-5) Aristotle has been under- 
stood to exclude from tragedy the good and just (tovc émteixcic 
dvdoac)."* And the imperfections of the protagonist in contrast 


10Aristotle, The Poetics, ete. (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1932); ef. 
Fyfe’s note, p. 46. 

114 Handbook of Classical Drama (Stanford University, 1944), p. 168. 

12Thus Maxwell Anderson, The Essence of Tragedy (Washington, 1939), 
pp. 8-9, writes: ‘‘The hero who is to make the central discovery in a play must 
not be a perfect man. He must have some variation of what Aristotle calls a 
tragic fault— and the reason he must have it is that when he makes his 
discovery he must change both in himself and in his action—and he must 
change for the better.’’ The view that xeginéteva and dvayvmguoic should 
culminate in the moral regeneration of the hero is not convincingly Aristotelian ; 
ef. his remarks on the inconsistency of Iphigenia’s character (1454a30-32). 

18Gudeman (op. cit., pp. 237-8, 241-2, notes on 1452b34 and 1453a7), under- 
takes to question the meaning of émemmycs: ‘‘Was A. unter émemeis &vdoes 
versteht, geht aus dem Folgenden (53a10) hervor. Es sind hervorragende 
Manner (d&vigec émupaveic) aus kéniglichen oder sonst erlauchten Geschlechtern, 
die vermége ihrer hohen Stellung év peydAy S6En xai edtuzia zu sein pflegen.’’ 
Nothing is gained by this interpretation, for by it Aristotle would be under- 
stood to rule out as victims of peripety the very kings and noblemen who 
were the protagonists of ancient tragedy! 
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with such men have been emphasized. Professor Stoll feels forced 
to acknowledge that ‘‘in defending the tragic art against the dig. 
approval of Plato,’’ Aristotle has been led ‘‘at moments to disallow 
of innocence in the hero.’"** And Bywater, somewhat impatiently, 
declares that ‘‘It would take some discussion to reconcile the two 
views, and explain away the inconsistency of language into which 
Aristotle has drifted.’’*® 

Max Kommerell has recently suggested an ingenious reconcilia- 
tion of the dilemma.'® Basing his argument on Aristotle’s dis. 
tinction between the moral virtues (dgetail tod Hous) and the in. 
tellectual virtues (dgetal tijs Stavoias),17 Kommerell claims moral 
virtue for the tragic hero ; the émetxeic, on the other hand, he alleges 
to possess intellectual virtue and hence to be incapable of error of 
judgment and of peripety.1* But Kommerell’s attempted identi- 
fication of the émemeic with the intellectually virtuous is in. 
validated by Aristotle’s clear definition of the equitable man 
(6 émtetxys).2® This good and just man is notable for his unselfish- 
ness and fairness; he is thus superior to the merely just man. In 
fact, equitableness and moral goodness Aristotle specifically indi- 
cates as synonymous;”° equitableness and intellectual virtue, it 
would appear, are not entirely so.” Theoretically, then, the énevsis 
could commit errors and come to grief. 

Against Kommerell’s assertion that the proper hero possesses 
moral virtue, it might be urged, to be sure, that Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of him as 6 diaqéguwv xal dixatootvy . . indicates 
quite definitely his moral mediocrity, not to say inferiority. The 
translators have concertedly encouraged such an interpretation of 
the phrase, Butcher rendering it by ‘‘a man who is not eminently 
good and just,’’* Bywater by ‘‘a man not preeminently virtuous 


14Shakespeare and Other Masters (Cambridge, 1940), p. 69. 

150p. cit., p. 216, note on 1453al6. 

16Lessing und Aristoteles (Frankfurt am Main, 1940), pp. 108-29. 

17Nicomachean Ethics, 1138b35-1139a1. 

180p. cit., p. 217. 

19Nicomachean Ethics, 1137b33-1138a3. 

20]bid., 1137b1. 

21Aristotle does not, at any rate, emphasize the réle of scientific thinking 
(1d émotnuovixdv) or of logic (16 Aoyrotixdv) in the achievement of the vir- 
tue of equitableness; rather, right choice and habitual action; cf. Nicomachean 
Ethics, 1133a1. It is no doubt significant that in Poetics, 1452b36 he contrasts 
the émexeic not with the cleverly wicked (xavotgyou) but with the morally bad 

227bid., 1453a8. 

2380p. cit., p. 45. 
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and just,’”* Gilbert by ‘‘not extraordinary in virtue and righteous- 
ness,’* and Epps by ‘‘not [too] superior in excellence and 
righteousness.’”* But the phrase need not be understood as marked- 
ly pejorative.” And quite defensible as a translation would be: 
“one who does not differ from us in virtue and sense of justice.’’ 
Indeed, this last rendering is recommended by the fact that in the 
immediate context the worth and representativeness of the hero 
have been stressed pév tov dvdEvv, dé tov 
§uoov).** It may well have been Aristotle’s primary intention to 
suggest comparison (not contrast) with good men and with men in 
general. 

Kommerell’s emphasis upon the ethical will of the hero is soundly 
Aristotelian: ‘‘Der Held wird nicht ‘nach oben’ begrenzt, sofern 
sich unter Erprobung des Schicksals sein Wollen als edel mani- 
festiert und durch Ubung zum habituellen guten Verhalten stei- 
gert....’”° The hero’s ‘‘great mistake’’ is not finally reprehen- 
sible, for it is not deliberate. Aristotle would surely say that since 
Oedipus erred through ignorance of particular facts (j xa?’ Exacta 
dyvova), his error deserves pity and forgiveness (év tovtots yao xat 
theog xal ovyyva@un). Never in tragedy can the fatal error be due to 
that blameworthy ignorance of general principles (i xadddov 
dyvo.a) which vitiates moral choices.*° We may also add that when, 
as in the case of Prometheus and Antigone, it must be understood 
‘as deliberate, it is the pardonable and paradoxically admirable 
“error’’ of setting one high obligation before another. 

We must not, however, anticipate our conclusion. Kommerell, 
as we have seen, fails finally to clarify the distinction between the 
protagonist and the émevxeic, and until this is done no progress can 
be made. I have to suggest a fresh interpretation of Aristotle’s 
argument in 1452b30-1453a1, based on the following translation of 


that passage : 


240p. cit., p. 35. Fyfe, op. cit., p. 47, repeats Bywater’s version. 

2sLiterary Criticism: Plato to Dryden (Cincinnati, 1940), p. 86. 

26The Poetics of Aristotle (Chapel Hill, 1942), p. 24. 

27Thus Professor Stoll interprets it as meaning ‘‘though good, not fault- 
less’’; ef. From Shakespeare to Joyce, p. 275, note 8. D. S. Margoliouth, The 
Poetics of Aristotle (London, 1911), p. 178, translates with similar intent: 
‘a person who is neither a paragon of virtue and integrity, nor one who falls 
into misfortune owing to moral depravity, but does so owing to a mistake. ...’’ 

28Poetics, 1453a5. 

2290p. cit., p. 127. It should be remarked that Aristotle does not concern 
himself with the workings of Fate, but with the necessity or probability of the 


tragic events. 
30Nicomachean Ethics, 1110b32-1111a2. 
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Since, then, the structure of the finest tragedy should be not simple but com. 
plicated, and the tragedy should be imitative of fearful and pitiful events 
(for that is characteristic of this kind of imitation), first it is clear that the 
good and just men are not to be shown changing from good fortune 
to bad (for that is neither fearful nor pitiful but repulsive); nor the 
wicked men from obscurity to good fortune (for that is most unsuited to 
tragedy of all since it has none of the qualities it should have — that is to 
say, it is not friendly to mankind, it is not pitiful, and it is not fearful); 
nor, again, is the thorough scoundrel necessarily to fall from good fortune 
to bad (for although such a situation would show friendliness to mankind, it 
would have neither pity nor fear, since the one is what we feel concerning 
the man who does not deserve his misfortune, the other concerning the man 
who is like us — pity, that is, concerning the man who does not deserve his 
misfortune, fear concerning the man who is like us—so that what hap 
will be neither pitiful nor fearful). The man who is in the midst, then, of 
these is left. Such a man is one who does not differ from us in virtue and 
sense of justice nor change to bad fortune through evil and wickedness, but 
through some error; he is of those who are in great repute and good fortune, 
like Oedipus and Thyestes and the notable men from such families. 


It will be seen that this version calls in question the venerable 
theory of the Ideal Tragic Hero. This theory has rested, of course, 
on the supposition that after considering as possible protagonists 
the perfectly good man in misfortune and the wicked man in pros- 
perity and adversity, Aristotle chooses a man who lies between 
these ‘‘extremes’’ of good and evil.*t The characteristic Aristotelian 
doctrine that ideal conduct lies between extremes of excess and 
defect has generally been understood to have influenced the pas- 
sage.*? The parallel between the man in the midst (6 wetaEd) and 
the moderate man (6 péoos) is, nevertheless, by no means exact, 
for whereas the former falls through duaotia, the latter is notable 
for avoidance of it. And whereas the extremes of excess and defect 
are alike to be shunned for the attainment of virtue in practical 
life, the customary translation of the passage would have it that 
in tragedy, by the exclusion of the émewxeis, and by the emphasis 
upon the frailty of the central character, the delineation of moral 
goodness is, ostensibly and despite explicit statements elsewhere, 
debarred.** 

That the translators have conspired to establish this general 
interpretation is evident when one compares their versions of the 
crucial phrase, 6 petaEd doa tovtwv Aoinds in 1453a7: 

31Cf. Butcher, op. cit., pp. 303-333. 

32Cf. Gudeman, op. cit., p. 241, note on 1453a7. 

38Thus Butcher, op. cit., p. 224, declares: ‘‘The character of the ideal tragic 
hero is deduced not from any ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need of 
calling forth the blended emotions of pity and fear, wherein the proper tragic 


pleasure resides.’’ He seemingly forgets that Aristotle defines pity in such a 
way as to suggest that its object has moral goodness. 
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Twining: ‘‘There remains, then, for our choice, the character between 


these extremes. ’’S4 
Butcher: ‘‘There remains, then, the character between these two ex- 


es. 
Bywater: ‘‘There remains, then, the intermediate kind of personage.’’8¢ 
Margoliouth: ‘‘There remains, then, the mean between the two char- 
rs.’ 737 
yp ‘¢There remains, then, the case of the man intermediate between 


these extremes. ’’88 
Fyfe: ‘‘There remains then the mean between these.’’39 
Gilbert: ‘‘There remains then the man who occupies the mean between 


saintliness and depravity.’ ’40 
Epps: ‘‘The only type of situation left is that midway between these 


just mentioned. ’ 

But, as I have indicated, a close scrutiny of the text raises the 
question whether Aristotle does, in fact, set out to describe an ideal 
hero in contrast with other less satisfactory types. By my transla- 
tion he instead asserts that since the structure of the perfect tragedy 
should be complicated and since such a tragedy should create pity 
and fear by imitation, the characters are to be handled in a certain 
way. It is clear, first of all (xo@tov pév), that the good and just 
men are not to fall into disaster nor the bad men to flourish in their 
iniquity. Secondly (ov5’ ad), the particularly wicked man need 
not be brought to destruction ; nothing is gained by doing so for the 
requisite tragic emotions. The man in the midst of these characters 
is left — on him our pity and fear are centered. He does not de- 
serve his misfortune. He is like us — one who neither differs from 
us in virtue and sense of justice nor changes to bad fortune 
through evil or wickedness, but through some error. He is of those 
who are in great repute and good fortune. 

The most obvious claim to be made for the proposed reinterpre- 
tation is, I think, its accuracy. The argument of the first sentence 
has been missed by those translators (Butcher, Bywater, Cooper) 
who have disregarded its complex construction, obscuring the fact 
that the good men and the bad, the particularly wicked man, and 
the central figure are one and all characters of a single play — the 
theoretically perfect tragedy. Bywater, in fact, introduces between 
the subordinate elements and the main clause a sentence wholly 


3840p. cit., p. 87. 


3870p. cit., p. 178. 

88Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (New York, 1913), p. 40. 
3890p. cit., p. 47. 

400p. cit., p. 86. 

410p. cit., p. 24. 
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without authorization in the Greek: ‘‘It follows, therefore, that 
there are three forms of plot to be avoided.’*’ Twining, Butcher, 
and Bywater, in order to lend formal consistency to the supposed 
definition of the ideal hero, interpret as singular and indefinite the 
plural phrases (tovc divdoas, tots poxdnodus), translating 
‘*a virtuous character,’’ ‘‘a good man,’’ etc. Cooper, Fyfe, Gilbert, 
and Epps retain the plural forms but, assuming the articles pre. 
ceding them to have a generic rather than a definite force, leave 
them untranslated. Margoliouth, with superior accuracy, trans. 
lates ‘‘the virtuous’’ and ‘‘the wicked.’’** None of these translators 
senses meaning in the shift to singular forms in the succeeding 
observations regarding the particularly wicked man (6 opédoa 
movynods) and the central character (6 pwetaEd tovtwv). Without 
exception, they assume three parallel negative statements, each 
rejecting a particular kind of hero in a particular kind of situation; 
whereas it will now be seen that there are actually only two com- 
parable statements (not precisely parallel) preceding the descrip. 
tion of the man in the midst: the first (me@tov wév) concerning the 
good men and the bad, and the second (ovd’ ad) concerning the 
particularly wicked man.** 

It is obvious that since the protagonist is not to fall through evil 
and wickedness, a scoundrel will not serve. If he is like men in 
general — no different from them in virtue and sense of justice — 
he will doubtless not be faultless. Nowhere in the Poetics, however, 
are the protagonist’s natural frailties interpreted as inducing his 
downfall. And there is the clear statement of Chapter XV (1454b11- 
13) that, in imitating men with defects of temperament, the poet 
should render them, all the same, essentially good and just 
(émeixeic). The protagonist is not innocent, for his error is great, 
but Aristotle remarks, as if dissatisfied with the tenor of his com- 
ments, that the central figure of tragedy will be a better man than 
his description has suggested rather than a worse.*® By the logic 
of the argument as a whole, he inevitably belongs to the party of 
the émtevxeic. 

No doubt, if Aristotle had ever considered the perfect man as 


420p. cit., p. 35. 
480p. cit., pp. 177-8. 
44Bywater, op. cit., p. 213, note on 1452b35, points out that ‘‘xga@tov pév 


(1452b32) is answered by ov6 ad (1453al)’’; the fact invalidates his transla- 
tion of the passage. 


451453a16. 
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tragic hero, he would have questioned his representativeness, 
perhaps urged his downfall would be an outrage to our moral 
sensibilities (tO piagdv) ; it is unlikely, indeed, that Aristotle could 
have conceived the possibility of perfection in human nature, since 
he speaks of men as relatively (not absolutely) good and bad.*® 
Saintliness, in any event, was beyond his ken. He did not, however, 
weaken his contention that poetry is an idealized representation of 
life by arguing the frailty, fault, or flaw of the hero. The problem 
that has vexed critics from Castelvetro and Corneille to Bywater, 
Gudeman, Kommerell, and Professor Stoll would in so far seem to 
have been a false problem. And those who have preferred to dis- 
regard the general point of view of the Poetics and the meaning 
established by Aristotelian scholarship for duaotia are diagnosed 
by the present argument as rash. 

The new interpretation is strengthened by consideration of 
Aristotle’s remarks, at the close of Chapter XIII, concerning the 
‘‘simple’’ and ‘‘double’’ plot structures. Both are defined as ‘‘com- 
plicated,’’ involving xeginéteva and avayvaotoic,*” but in the former 
only the lot of the protagonist necessarily changes, whereas the 
latter ends ‘‘with opposite fortunes for the better men and the 
worse’’ (teAevt@oa évavtias tois PeAtion xai yeigoov).** Aristo- 
tle’s opinion of the double structure is not entirely clear, for, al- 
though he condemns it in tragedy as a concession to the weakness 
of audiences and asserts it to be more suitable for comedy, he evi- 
dently admires the Odyssey little the less for employing it, and his 
high esteem for the plots of the Cresphontes and the Iphigenia in 
Tauris (1454a4-9) seems inconsistent with his statement here that 
the use of a simple structure is ‘‘right’’ (é006v). The double 
structure, of course, suggests what since Thomas Rymer we have 
ealled ‘‘poetical justice’? — reward for the good and punishment 
for the wicked.*® Nevertheless, if my reading of 1452b31-1453al11 
is correct, Aristotle will be seen to have intended poetical justice of 
a kind in the simple plot structure: the good and just are not to 
perish, the wicked not to prosper. Substantial reasons, indeed, are 


46Cf, Margoliouth’s important discussion of 1448a2; op. cit., pp. 31-3. 

47In Chapter X, 1452a14-17, a simple action is one which, ‘‘being con- 
tinuous and one, has its change of fortune occur without reversal or recogni- 
tion’’; a complicated action ‘‘has its change of fortune with recognition or 
reversal, or both.’’ 

48Cf. Rostagni, op. cit., p. 49, note on 1453a12. 

4#9For a good discussion of the arguments for and against this kind of 
ending, cf. W. C. Greene, op. cit., pp. 94-96. 
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given for these proscriptions in the statements that to ruin the 
good and just would be ‘‘neither fearful nor pitiful but repulsive,” 
whereas for the wicked to triumph at last would not be ‘‘friendly to 
mankind’’ (gidvégwxov), hence quite incompatible with tragedy, 

(In Aristotle’s view, art cannot be repulsive or unfriendly to man- 
kind without loss of its essential character.) The treatment of the 
particularly wicked man (6 ogédoa xovneds) and of the central 
figure (6 wetaEd tovtwv) receives special consideration. Whereas 
the wicked, considered as a group, are not to prosper, the par- 
ticularly wicked man need not necessarily be destroyed; little is 
to be gained for pity and fear by the overthrow of the thorough 
scoundrel, though Aristotle admits that human suffering as such 
is pitiful (1458b18). And whereas the good and just, considered . 
as a group, are not to go down, the central figure — certainly one 
of them — will fall. Thus, by agreeing that the particularly wicked 
man may escape punishment and that the protagonist shall be 
destroyed, Aristotle maintains probability (16 éxéc¢) — fidelity to 
things as they are; by demanding that the partisans of the hero 
prevail and that those of the thorough scoundrel not do so, he 
maintains the ideal quality of art. As a matter of fact, such poetical 
justice is the poetical justice of Sophocles and Shakespeare. 

- We have long known, of course, that Aristotle, among all 
dramatic critics, is most representative of general human feeling. 
This study was not needed to prove that. But it is hoped that it 
will serve not only to clarify the reading of Aristotle’s text but 
also to vindicate those critics who, like Professor Stoll, have insisted 
that the tragic hero’s duaotia does not impugn his good and just 
character. True, Prometheus rebels against the supreme God, 
Antigone defies the State, and Oedipus, though unwittingly, breaks 
the laws of human nature. In some sense, then, they all err. None 
of them is wholly innocent. That is why we cannot say finally that 
the idea of cuagtia is devoid of moral connotation.*° But tragedy 
does not exist to teach the consequences of sin. Rather, it is con- 
cerned to vindicate good and just men in adversity — despite their 
errors. To cite Aristotle once more: ‘‘In these circumstances nobil- 
ity shines through, when a man patiently bears many and great 
misfortunes, not through insensibility, but because he is noble and 


50Sykoutris, APIETOTEAOUS ILEPI ILOIHTIKH® (Athens, 1937), 
p. 104, translates 6.’ duagtiav twa by évexa opdAuatds tivoc, and notes: td 
éxoiov elvan vonovaxod yagaxtijeos bxoAoytouds, 
GAAG Sév otegeita onuacias. 
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great-souled.’’** Perhaps no contemporary critic has summed the 
matter more justly than W. C. Greene: 


The finest and most profound tragic effect comes when the poet is not 
content merely to set forth external events, nor even the fact of guilt, but 
exhibits also the moral attitude of his protagonist toward events and toward 
his own action. He answers the call of honor, come what may; he endures 
what fate or the gods send. His act may have caused his downfall, but his 
will remains noble; he learns by suffering; and there may be a final vindica- 
tion of the sufferer, though of an unexpected kind. Such tragedy, though 
lapsing now and again into traditional lament and pessimism, is penetrated 
by the feeling of the fifth century Greece that life is a game played for 
high stakes, in which man may nobly win, or at worst, nobly lose. The greatest 
Greek drama, in other words, rests on the interplay between fate and character, 
between what man can not change and what remains within his power.52 


The captious will remind me that there remains an inconsist- 
ency — between the statement of Chapter XV that the elements of 
character must, one thing and foremost, be good, and the provision 
of Chapter XIII for the appearance of the wicked in tragedy. 
Aristotle was probably not much — perhaps, indeed, too little — 
interested in these ‘‘worse’’ men. And that, incidentally, is why 
his ‘‘lost’’ theory of comedy may quite possibly never have been 
written. 

51Nicomachean Ethics, 1100b30-3. 

520p. cit., pp. 91-2. Greene arrives at this conclusion, one must point out, 
without recognizing how nearly Aristotle anticipated it. Immediately after 


the passage quoted, he asserts: ‘‘It is a curious fact that the most famous 
critic of Greek drama neglects the part played by character... .’’ 
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VOX POPULI, VOX DEI 


By S. A. GALLACHER 
Michigan State College 


The expression ‘‘vox populi, vox Dei’’ has had varied but rather 
interesting applications throughout the centuries from Alcuin (d. 
A. D. 804) to the present. The clergy of medieval times has left us 
several instances as evidence of its currency in the middle ages, 
Since the expression depicts a democratic ideal, eager and ambitious 
politicians have sought refuge behind its potentialities. They have 
not failed to give it voice when conditions have favored its use.? As 
a democratic symbol, however, it had little or no force until after 
1600.* Today it may be found in some modified form as the rallying 
ery of almost any organized group. Where, then, is the fountain- 
head from which such a practical, all-purpose expression has 
sprung? A few scholars have searched extensively for a definite 


1Cf, John Toland, Anglia Libera, p. 114, cited in Notes and Queries, 1st 
series, 111 (1851), 288; William of Malmesbury (d. ca. 1143), ibid., vit (1853), 
494; ibid., 7th series, I (1886), 120; Petrus von Blois (d. ca. 1200), cited in 
Der Grosse Brockhaus, xix, 650 (Leipzig, 1934), and H. D. Traill, Social Eng- 
land, 11 (London, 1894), 12, concerning Archbishop Walter Reynolds’ applica- 
ay of vox populi, vox Dei to the situation involving Edward II and Edward 
ITI. 

2F. Lieber, On Cwil Liberty and Self-Government, (Philadelphia and London, 
1877), p. 405, ‘‘ Paid applauders, called claqueurs, force many a piece through 
a long series of performances; and it is these very governments of claqueurs 
that resort most frequently to the Vox populi, vox Dei.’’ Hereafter referred 
to as Lieber. Cf. also C. Forbes on V. P. V. D. as no. 97 in Aphorismi Politici 
ex Ph. Comineo [Lugd. Bat. (Leyden), 1639]— cited in Notes and Queries, 
1st series, I (1850), 419, and again in 7th series, 1 (1886), 120. I have not seen 
the Aphorismi. See also A metrical tract, ‘‘a Complaynt of the Commons 
against Taxes,’’ from the MS. Harleian, 367, folio 130. This was reprinted in 
1821 and presented to ‘‘The Roxburghe Club,’’ (1843). It contains ten com- 
plaints each ending with: Vox populi, vox Dei O most nobell kynge Consider 
well this thynge, or a slight variant. See also D. H. Lawrence, Pornography and 
Obscenity (New York, 1930), p. 3, ‘‘You can’t tamper with the great public, 
British or American, Vox populi, vox Dei, don’t you know. If you don’t we’ll 
let you know it.’’ Also p. 6, ‘‘With imaginative words and individual mean- 
ings it [the public] is tricked into giving the great goosecackle of mob- 
acquiescence. Vox populi, vox Dei. It has always been so, and will always be 
so.’’ Lastly, see the Geneva Vox Populi Committee, 1932. 

3See The judgment of whole kingdoms and nations, concerning the Rights, 
Power and Prerogative of Kings and the Rights, Privileges, and Properties of 
the People, dated 1690, paragraphs 102-108 in particular. Francis Atterbury, 
The voice of the people, no voice of God: ete. This was first published in 1709 
under the title, Vox populi, vox Dei being true maxims of government. 
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source of origin. Their intellectual offerings are rather fascinating, 
for they present a series of opinions as diverse as the use to which 
the expression has been subjected.* After comparing the opinions of 
these scholars and drawing upon additional information, I believe 
the origin stems not from classical antiquity, as supposed by the 
majority of investigators, but rather from practices within the 
church in its early years, i.e., in the period from A.D. 400 to 800. 
At that time the members themselves had an influential voice in the 
nominating and sustaining of their local bishops, priests, ete. The 
power of this voice, furthermore, was not infrequently demonstrated. 

The meaning of the expression is no longer considered a serious 
point for discussion. Scholars have interpreted it one way and 
another, but most of them agree with E. Cobham Brewer that, 
“Vox Populi, Vox Dei does not mean that the voice of the many is 
wise and good, but only that it is irresistible... . As God’s laws 
cannot be withstood, neither can the popular will.’’® Francis Lieber 
treats this point very adequately in Civil Liberty and Self-govern- 
ment, The chapter in which he discusses the validity of the literal 
meaning of vox populi, vox Dei and most of its implications is very 


4Cf. note 1. In addition see the interesting comment by James Dallas, Notes 
and Queries, 8th series, 11 (1892), 247, ‘‘Is this quotation from a classic? If 
not, whence comes it? And who improved the last word into ‘Diaboli’?’’ De- 
spite earlier citations of Aleuin in Notes and Queries (cf. note 10) the editor 
gave William of Malmesbury as the source. Ibsen also has an interesting use 
of V. P. V. D., the Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen (New York, 1908), 
‘‘Brand,’’ 111, 243. Cf. also Burton Stevenson, The Home Book of Quotations 
(New York, 1934), p. 1481, 4, ‘‘Scripture calling the voice of the people the 
voice of God. (Scriptoria dicente vox populi, vox Dei.). . . . Pope Sylvester II, 
Epistles. Possibly a misreading of Isaiah, Ixvi, 6: ‘A voice from the temple, a 
voice of God.’ ’’ See also Lewis McKenzie Turner, Voz populi, aerial drama 
(Baltimore, 1931). This is a satire on free speech on the air, especially con- 
cerning the virtues of the Democratic and Republican platforms. 

5Cf. The Catholic Encyclopedia, 1, 583. See also Paul Hinschius, Das 
Kirchenrecht der Katholiken und Protestanten (Berlin, 1878), m1, 512ff.; A. 
Hauck, Die Bischofswahlen unter den Merovingern (Erlangen, 1883), pp. 2-3; 
Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (New York, 1895), 1, 496, 
‘*They were usually chosen from the first converts, and appointed by the apos- 
tles or their delegates, with the approval of the congregation, or by the con- 
gregation itself, which supported them by voluntary contributions.’’ Cf. also, 
tbid., History of the Apostolic Church (New York, 1895), pp. 500-06. 

6éE. Cobham Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (Philadelphia, 1898), 
p. 1279. Cf. also E. F. Sutcliffe, Notes and Queries, CLXI (1931), 297, where he 
mentions his discussion of the meaning of the saying in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, May, 1930, 474-81. Sutcliffe says p. 478, ‘‘Ambrose (340-397) was 
unable to resist the will of the people. But it was not in this that the truth of 
our proverb was exemplified at his election; and the proverb does not mean as 
Brewer would have it, that the will of the people is irresistible, even as is the 
will of God. This idea is a modern one and alien to ancient thought.’’ 
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informative and leaves little of import to be added.” Further com. 
ment here is unnecessary. 

Lieber was perhaps the first to suggest a possible direct connection 
of the expression with the church in the early centuries of Christj- 
anity. ‘‘I am under the impression that the maxim first came into 
use in the middle ages at a contested episcopal election.®. . . For 
many years I was under the impression that I had found this fact 
when studying the times of Abélard (1079-1142) ; but I must con- 
fess that all my attempts to recover it, when I came to write on this 
subject, have been fruitless.’’”? It is possible that Lieber had actually 
come across the reference in Alcuin, Nec audiendi qut volent dicere, 
vox populi, vox Dei, cum tumultuositas vulgi semper insani¢e proxima 
sit (and we must not listen to those who are wont to say v. p. v. D. 
for the confusion of the mob is always very close to insanity) ,’° for 
Lieber (1877) referred to the instance in William of Malmesbury 
(d. ca. 1143), which appeared in Notes and Queries (1853) shortly 
after his first edition of Civil Liberty, without believing it to be the 
one he had previously had in mind.” 

Despite Lieber’s suggestions'* and the evidence that already 
showed the expression current among the early theologians, scholars 
still looked for the source in classical antiquity. The leading investi- 
gators constantly quoted the classical source in Hesiod, min d’oittis 
Hu tiva myuiEwor. vi tis xal 
atvtn (Talk never wholly dies away when many people voice her: 
even talk is in some ways divine).‘* Lieber raised the point of a 


7Lieber, pp. 398-409. See also Notes and Queries, 1st series, x11 (1855), 96. 

8Lieber, p. 400. 

9 Lieber, p. 400, footnote. 

10Aleuin, Epistolae Karolini Aevi, 1, 199, [‘‘Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica,’’ Iv, (Berlin, 1895) ]. Ernst Diimmler, ibid., footnote 2, has only this 
to say, ‘‘Originem huius proverbii nescio.’’ Alcuin was first cited in this con- 
nection by Biichmann in one of his editions of Gefliigelte Worte before 1879. 
See also Notes and Queries, 5th series, x11 (1879), 465; 7th series, 11 (1886), 
212; 8th series, 11 (1892), 451. These are the citations referred to in note 4. 

11 See note 1. 

12Lieber, footnote pp. 400-1. 

18See Notes and Queries, 1st series, vil (1853), 494, where ‘Americus’ 
bluntly asks, ‘‘Does it, as Lieber says, originally belong to the election of 
bishops by the people? Or was it of crusade origin?’’ The answer: William 
of Malmesbury. Cf. Sutcliffe, ibid., p. 479, ‘‘The actual origin of the proverb 
remains to be discovered, but I suspect it was occasioned by the manner of 
Ambrose’s election.’’ 

14Hesiod, The Homeric Hymns and Homerica, ‘‘ Works and Days,’’ v. 763 
[‘‘The Loeb Classical Library,’’ (London and New York, 1922) ]. See also 
Augusto Arthaber, Dizionario Comparato di Proverbi e Modi Proverbiali 
(Milano, 1929), p. 740, no. 1467, and Der Grosse Brockhaus, x1x, 650 (Leipzig, 
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religious source of origin again (1877) by emphatically denouncing 
Sir William Hamilton’s citation of Hesiod. Hamilton had added, 
‘‘Hence the adage ? — Vox Populi, vox Dei.’’ Lieber replied, ‘‘It is 
well the learned sage added the query, for, historically at least, the 
v. P. V. D. certainly does not come from Hesiod.’”® 

Hesiod still cannot be supported by historical evidence. It seems 
to me, however, that this much can be said in favor of Hesiod, 
namely, that his words provide us with a testimony to a fundamental 
characteristic in rational man — man’s tendency to have faith in 
his own words. Time has shown that man has been justified to a 
certain extent in having faith in the power of his words, especially 
when the words have the support of the many. On this point George 
Cornewall Lewis has some pertinent remarks: ‘‘The opinions of a 
large body of people are likewise always sincere, and they thus ob- 
tain that guarantee for truth, so far as it extends, which is afforded 
by sincerity. From these various causes has arisen the proverb 
Vv. P. V. D. This proverb, in its original sense, appears to be an 
echo of some of the sentences in the classical writers, which attrib- 
ute a divine or prophetic character to common fame or renown; 
words casually thrown out, or predictions flying about the mouths 
of the people, were supposed by the ancients to spring from a su- 
pernatural source. (Hesiod, Op. 764). This was the proper sense 
of the adage in question [V. P. V. D.]; but of late years it has 
assumed a different meaning, and has been taken to express the 
supposed unerring truth of popular opinion. Understood in this 
general sense, the proverb is manifestly untrue: the utmost that 
can be said is, that the opinion of the multitude is sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong.’’® 

Undoubtedly aware of this aspect in Hesiod’s words, revisers of 
Biichmann’s Gefliigelte Worte and others have clung to Hesiod, and 
have added Seneca’s Crede mihi, sacra populi lingua est (Believe 
me, sacred is the speech of the people) as a link in the chain toward 
the ultimate vox populi, vox Dei.* The search was not abandoned 


1934), which gives Petrus von Blois credit for the form vox populi, vox Dei, 
despite the fact that Biichmann had cited Alcuin several times previously. 

15Lieber, p. 400, footnote. 

16George Cornewall Lewis, An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion (London, 1875), 2nd edition, pp. 118-120. 

17G, Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte, rev. Bogdan Krieger (Berlin, 1912), p. 
329. See also William S. Walsh, Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, p. 1078, 
who regarded Hesiod as a dubious source of origin. Edwin Lee Johnson, Latin 
Words of Common English (Chicago, 1931), pp. 101 and 106, looks upon vox 
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here, however, for L. Heinemann, in his edition of Biichmann 
(1929), breathes with a sigh of relief when he states, ‘‘ Endlich 
unterliegt es wohl keinem Zweifel, dass vox populi, vox Dei, Volkes 
Stimme, Gottes Stimme, auf Homers ‘Odyssee,’ 3. v. 214 und 215, 
beruht, wo im Hinblick auf den Uebermut der Freier der Penelope 
Nestor dem Telemach zuruft: Sag’ ob willig du dich demiitigst, 
oder das Volk dich Etwa hasst in dem Lande, befolgend die Stimme 
des Gottes?’’® The most that can be said for the Homer, Hesiod 
and Seneca references is, that they may have helped keep alive 
man’s belief in himself and to that extent somewhat satisfied his 
ego until conditions were suitable for the coinage of a concise 
statement such as vox populi, vor Dei, but there is no possible 
direct connection between their quotations and the graphic ex- 
pression. 

Why couldn’t Homer, Hesiod or Seneca be the direct forbear of 
the maxim? In the first place their works were not generally 
accessible to the so-called educated people at the time of the coinage 
of vox populi, vox Dei (between A.D. 400 and 800).?° Those who 
were capable of understanding or reading the classic masters were 
principally the enlightened nobles and some of the clergy. Yet, at 
the time when they had access to the works of these men, there is 
no evidence that our expression was known to them. The gap be- 
tween the era of familiarity with the classics and the first known 
occurrence of our expression was too great for a direct connection 
of the two. Moreover, the clergy would be very unlikely to make 
use of any classical quotations not to be found in florilegia, the 
general outlet for such quotations. In addition, the manner in 
which Alcuin mentions the expression leads one to believe that in 


populi, vor Dei as one of those Latin sayings which ‘‘are mere foundlings 
whose origin is of no great consequence,’’ for he fails to give any source or 
comment with his citation. 

18G. Biichmann, ibid., rev. L. Heinemann (Berlin, 1929), p. 200. 

19Man’s belief in himself is a universal characteristic of man. The Chinese, 
too, give evidence of this. Cf. R. G. Gettell, History of Political Thought (New 
York and London, 1924), pp. 28-9, ‘‘Mencius was the author of the dictum 
that ‘the most important element in a state is the people; next come the altars 
of the national gods; least in importance is the king’ and that ‘by observi 
the nature of the people’s aspirations we learn the will of heaven.’ Vox populi, 
vox Dei was a truism to the Chinese.’’ See also Elbert D. Thomas, Chinese 
Political Thought (New York, 1927), pp. 97 and 244. 

20John A. Scott, Homer and his Influence (New York, 1931), p. 122, ‘‘ With 
the collapse of the Roman empire the knowledge of Greek and consequently of 
Homer rapidly diminished so that by the end of the seventh century he was 
unknown outside of surviving Hellenic civilizations, except as he was quoted by 
Latin writers or found in cramped translations of the Greek.’’ 
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his time it was not an expression already tried by age, but rather 
that it only signified that a period existed in which our expression 
had found popular voice. This does not mean that the common 
folk knew it. Alcuin spoke derogatorily of its users because he had 
a position of influence he wished to preserve. He was not in favor 
of other forces exercising a restraining weight upon his leader and 
benefactor, Charlemagne. Alcuin’s frankness should not mislead 
one into believing the proverb was known and bandied about by the 
common run of humanity. Such was not the case. The occurrence 
of the proverb at that time simply indicates that at least some of 
those deeply interested in the affairs of the church, in that era of 
its changes, undoubtedly found occasions suited to and pressingly 
erying out for such a maxim. 

One might still argue, however, ‘‘but what about the period be- 
tween Augustus and A.D. 400 in which it is known that Homer, at 
least, was well known among the Romans??? Could not someone 
have interpreted Homer in the sense of our proverb, and thus have 
coined it directly from him?’’ These are legitimate questions. 
Nevertheless, those who knew Homer were, for the most part, only 
the educated Romans who read or frequently recited from him in 
the original Greek.*? They were a class rarely interested in the 
voice of the people. Of course, a Seneca would recognize such a 


voice on occasion, but few were the Senecas. Moreover, at that time 


it was not a question of one God, but still of many. Seneca, even 
though he had expressed himself in terms of one God at times, was 
careful to put it, ‘‘ Believe me, sacred is the speech of the people.’’ 
He had not yet gone far enough to consider the people’s voice and 
God’s voice as synonymous. For his times there were still ‘‘Gods.’’ 
Our expression in its present form speaks solely of God, not of a 
God or Gods.?* In this form, it seems to me, it could only have 
been the property of monotheists. Homer was popular with the 
polytheists. The monotheists, principaily Christians, did not ap- 
preciate him until the rise of the Humanists. They were too con- 
cerned with the establishing and propounding of their conception 
of God to spend time with Homer. In addition, the translators of 
Homer were always aware of the polytheism of Homeric times. 


21Cf, ibid., p. 120. 
227 bid. 
23To be sure, it might have referred to one of the genii populi Romani, but 
the likelihood is very remote. Any evidence to this end, unfortunately, has not 
been discovered. 
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They did not translate ‘‘deov’’ with reference to a specific God ag 
might have been done had monotheism prevailed in Homer.** Foy 
this reason it is highly improbable that those familiar with Homer 
up to A.D. 400 would have seen the condensed vor populi, vox Dej 
in his quotation. After A.D. 400 Homer was not widely known 
again until long after our expression had become popular.”> There. 
fore, we may rightly conclude that the ultimate form vox populi, 
vox Dei was not derived from Homer. We may also state that no 
matter what the quotation might have been, if there were one, from 
which it was condensed,”* our form of the proverb arose some time 
between A.D. 400 and 800, with perhaps 800 closer to the source of 
origin than 400. 

Under what conditions, then, could such an expression come into 
existence? Appropriate conditions, it seems to me, would be the fol- 
lowing: a situation in which the people really had a voice in matters 
of import particularly in which one God was concerned ; that voice 
was challenged by some opposing force; that voice had been suc- 
cessful sufficiently to provide a condition that would lend credence 
to such a potent maxim as vox populi, vox Dei; lastly, that voice 
had a defender capable of presenting its determinative aspect in 
such a concise verbal form. Circumstances fulfilling these conditions 
were present in the early centuries of the church after it had become 
a power in the western world. Then the laity had an important 
function in the affairs of the church, such as its authoritative voice 
in the elections of the bishops, ete. It was not until shortly before 
the time of Charlemagne that the power of appointment within the 


24Cf. ‘‘Homers Odyssee,’’ ed. Paul Brandt (Voss’ translation), [Meyers 
Klassiker-Ausgaben, (Leipzig und Wien), III (book), verses 214-15], ‘‘Sprich, 
ertragst du das Joch freiwillig, oder verabscheun Dich die Volker des Landes, 
gewarnt durch géttlichen Ausspruch?’’ Cf. also L’Odyssee, 1, ed. and trsl. 
Victor Berard (Paris, 1924), m1, v. 214-15, ‘‘C’est de plein gré, dis-moi, que 
tu portes le joug? ou dans ton peuple, as-tu la haine d’un part, qui suit la 
voix d’un dieu?....’’ Cf. also 8S. H. Butcher and A. Lang, The Odyssey of 
Homer (London, 1929), pp. 37-8, ‘‘Say, dost thou willingly submit thee to 
oppression, or do the people through the land hate thee, obedient to the voice 
of a god?’’ Cf. also J. U. Faesi, Homers Odyssee, 1 (Leipzig, 1853), 11, 214-15, 
his note to deot éuqq, ‘‘einer Gottesstimme, sei es durch die Deutung eines 
Zeichens oder die Verkiindigung eines Wahrsagers.’’ 

25John A. Scott, ibid., p. 123, ‘‘The return of Homer to European civiliza- 
tion dates from the year 1354, since iu that year Sigeros procured in Constan- 
tinople for Petrarch a Greek manuscript of the Homeric poems.’’ 

26Cf. Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 41, ‘‘A 
similar condensation is probably seen in Vox populi, vox Dei (‘The voice of the 

ople, the voice of God’), for which no exactly corresponding source exists.”’ 

f. ibid., An Index to ‘‘ The Proverb’’ (Helsinki, 1934), FFC No. 113, p. 100, 

for other citations of the expression. 
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church passed into the hands of the rulers.” Meanwhile, there 
existed a period of transition when the hierarchy and rulers dis- 
puted and contested for authority in the affairs of the church. 
During this period it was a natural, and just, reaction for the peo- 
ple to wonder who was speaking with the voice of God. For this 
reason it is not surprising that the expression smacks of the resent- 
ment any honest early Christian would have voiced against the 
intrusion of conniving powers into his spiritual affairs. Vox populi, 
vox Det! 

Our expression is a blunt, bold statement. It is not a ery of the 
common people themselves, but rather one of their leaders.** It is 
a type one finds particularly representative of propounders of Chris- 
tian doctrines. It aptly portrays the finality of decision the early 
church expected with the use of the word ‘‘God.’’ The expression 
is a naive, but effective, defense mechanism on the part of some one 
person who was in favor of the voice of the people. Therefore, I 
believe the evidence points to an ecclesiastical origin and to say that 
vox populi, vor Dei found its beginning in and because of condi- 
tions in the early church is the proper and logical conclusion. It is 
not a condensation of some classical quotation. 


27Cf. Georg Weise, Kénigtum und Bischofswahl im frankischen und deut- 
schen Reich vor dem Investiturstreit (Berlin, 1912), pp. 1-19. The bishop’s 
appointment through the king did not completely exclude the customary fune- 
tions of the clergy at elections, but it eliminated the participation of the people 
in practice, if not in theory. This condition with respect to laymen prevails 
today. Cf. The Catholic Encyclopedia, v, 375, ‘‘Hence laymen are excluded 
from all participation in a canonical election. .. .’” 

288utcliffe, ibid., p. 477, gives us this interesting interpretation, ‘‘ Whatever 
meaning may be attached to the word ‘people’ it must not be forgotten that 
our version of the proverb is derived from the Latin, and in that language not 
populus but plebs has the meaning of the common people.’’ 
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ANGLO-FRENCH ETYMOLOGIES 


By Leo SpiTzer 
The Johns Hopkins University 


ASKANCE — ASQUINT 


The NED says of the first adverb: 


Etymology unknown. Wedgwood suggests It. a@ schiancio ‘bias, slanting, 
sloping ... ’ where schiancio is = OFr. esclanc, esclenc, ‘gauche, left hand,’ 
Skeat compares It. scanso f. scansare, expl. by Florio, among other meani 
as ‘to go a slope, or a sconse, or a skew, to go sidelin.’ Koch suggests a forma- 
tion on ON 4 ska: see ASKEW. Diefenbach compares Jutlandish ad-skands, 
West Fris. skdn, schean, which he connects with Du. schuin, schuins: see 
ASKOYNE. 


There is a whole group of more or less obscure origin in ask- . . . which are 
more or less closely connected in sense, and seem to have influenced one another 
in form. They appear mostly in the 16th or end of the 15th ce., and none of 
them can be certainly traced up to OE... .1 
The first attestation is 1530 in Palsgrave: A scanche, De travers, en 
lorgnant and the adverb is in fact nearly always used along with 
to look, view, ete. 

All the above-mentioned suggestions must necessarily be wrong 
if one will accept a principle which has proved useful in Romance 
etymology: whenever there are in a given language two homonyms 
(or words supposed to be homonyms), one must not seek for sep- 
arate etyma until after first having proved that there is no semantic 
bridge possible between them, or, in other words, that the two 
homonyms are not in reality one word developed in two ways. No 
one today would seek to explain Fr. voler ‘to steal’ without first 
asking himself whether it has something to do with voler ‘to fly’ 
(and obviously he would find the bridge in voler la proie, said of 
the faleon who captures, ‘steals’ the smaller birds) ; no one would 
explain the Germ. aufhdren ‘to stop’ without attempting to draw 
a semantic line to aufhdren ‘to harken, listen suddenly’ (said orig- 


1Weekley, Engl. Studien, xi, 316, explained askance as an O. Fr. *a escoins 
(< écoingon = Lat. cuneus); Schuchardt ZRPh, xxx1x, 496, would derive it 
from O. Fr. a escons ‘secretly’ ( = Lat. absconsus), offering the parallel of 
Port. esconso ‘oblique’ and Sp. esconce ‘ (oblique) angle.’ But as Prof. Luick 
stated in a letter to Schuchardt (ibid.), the Eng. form points not to an -on- in 
French (which could give only -on- in English: sconce ‘lamp’ = absconsa; the 
askonce variant for askance in the NED is quite isolated) but to an -an-. 
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jnally of animals). Thus we may ask ourselves whether (to look) 
askance attested by Palsgrave is not the same word as askance(s} 
‘as if (saying)’ attested in Chaucer, of which the NED remarks: 
“etym. unknown; the word was originally of 3 syllables, and 
ascaunces was perh. the orig. form. See ... Skeat ... Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. VI, 251, where its use is shown to correspond to 
that of Du. kwantwijs, O. Du. quantsuys, quansis.’’ But these 
Dutch words to which the NED refers have been explained by 
Franck, Etym. Woordenboek s. v. kwansuis, as loanwords from O. Fr. 
quanses (‘as if’)*, so that it may be assumed that the Eng. as- 
caunce(s) is simply a parallel borrowing from the same French 
word: indeed Skeat himself, in the glossary to his edition of 
Chaucer, explains ascawnce as due to a combination of O. Eng. as 
and O. Fr. quanses. And we have only to compare the two Chau- 
cerian passages : 


Sche lete falle 
(‘as if saying, Hire loke a lite aside, in swich manere 


_ asmuch as to say’) Ascauwnces ‘What! may I nat stonden here?’ (Troylus) 


(Boccaccio: quasi dicesse: E non ci si pué star!) 


And wroot the names alwey, as he stood, 
(‘as though, as if, Of alle folk that yaf him any good, 
pretending that’) | Ascawnces that he wolde for hem preye (Somn.) 


with the passage below from Cligés of Chrétien de Troyes (v. 4553), 
in order to see the etymological identity of ascaunces (that) with 
quanses (que) : 
[the flatterer] ... einsi le [his master] loe oiant lui 

Quant il an parole a autrui 

E s’i feit quainses que [variants q(u)anses] il n’ot 

De quanqu’antr’aus deus dient mot — 
‘the flatterer acts as though the master did not hear a word of 
what they [the flatterer and his interlocutor] say between them.’ 


2The German etymological dictionary of Kluge-Goetze offers another example 
of the undue separation into two etyma; it lists two items Schanze: 
Schanze1 ‘lucky throw (at dice),’ ‘chance,’ attested in 1200; derived from 
O. Fr. cheance = Lat. cadentia ‘throwing of dice, chance, vicissitude.’ 
Schanze2 ‘sconse, barricade,’ attested in late MHG, originally meaning 
‘bundle of fagots’ in which meaning it is still preserved in several German 
dialects. 
But it seems evident to me that the late MHG schanze2 is merely a semantic 
derivation from the earlier MHG Schanze1 ‘vicissitude’ — cf. the Fr. phrase 
un terrain accidenté (from accident ‘accident’): the Schanze2 ‘sconse’ was 
originally an ‘impediment.’ 
8There is also a Rheinland quanzius ‘zum Schein, gleichsam,’ perquanzius 
‘per ungefahr, unter irgend einem Vorwande’ (Hoénig, Wb. der Kolner Mund- 
n) which must be the same O. Fr. word in a pseudo-latinized form (per — 
~ius). 
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The same implication of deceitfulness is present in the second ex. 
ample from Chaucer, which describes the way in which the Friar 
solicits donations under false pretenses. The French expression 
faire quainses que ‘to act as though’ has been explained by Foerster 
in his greater Chrétien edition as equivalent to Lat. quamsi — which 
is once attested instead of quasi. Horning, ZRPh, xvi, 227 has 
shown that the O. Fr. expression has survived in modern Fy. 
dialects: Lorraine guance ‘semblant, dissimulation’; Walloon faire 
les kwas de . . . = ‘faire semblant de’; the idea of deception (of 
‘make believe’) was so strong that one finds in Walloon the form 
faire cranse in which appears the -r- of croire: cranse =‘ Anschein, 
Verstellung’ (cf. also REW, 6930; or = creance, croyance?) 

As for the Eng. form ascawnce(s), the combination postulated by 
Skeat (O. Eng. as + quanses ‘as if’) is quite plausible. It is also 
possible, however, to see in this as- the Eng. a- [ = on] which is found 
in ahead, a-skew, ete., plus the s of a purely French development: 
such an expression as faire les quainses, in which the originally 
adverbial -s (cf. jusque[s], presque [s]) has been taken as a plural, 
could easily lead to a *faire l’esquainse; E. Tappolet, in ‘‘Die e. 
Prosthese in den franz. Mundarten,’’ Festschr. zwm 14. Neuphilo. 
logentag, 158 seq., in his discussion of such examples of the redun- 
dant prefix es- in O. Fr. (and mod. Fr. dial.) as O. Fr. esgré ‘degré,’ 
escoussin ‘coussin,’ estampon ‘tampon,’ etc., states that the ¢s- 
(mod. Fr. é-) may either represent an addition derived from verbs 
with es- [ex-] (e.g. espointe ‘pointe’ from espointer), or else be the 
result of an original plural form: such a development was possible 
when the substantive had a collective meaning (les tenailles > 
Vestenailles, étenailles). It is in the second category that a (faire) 
l’esquanse [ < faire les quanses] would belong: ‘the sum of false 
pretences’ (cf. Du. quinsquans with the form of a collective of the 
sing-song, Tritsch-tratsch type) .* 

As for the development of O. Fr. qu- to Eng. k-, this presents a 
slight difficulty, since in Anglo-Norman the qu- + a from Lat. qua- 
has been longer preserved (until the 13th, 14th ec.) ; in fact it is 
preserved in English to this day (squat, squash, quail), cf. Mildred 
Pope, From Latin to French. Nor is the area where qua(i)nses 
survived in mod. Fr. dialects that of the Anglo-French provinces — 
as we have seen above. But this could simply mean that ascaunce(s) 


4Cf. Viennese quisi-quasi, a ‘melodious’ alteration of Lat. quasi, and the 
well-known Eng. criss-cross, Fr. méli-mélo ete. 
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came to England from a continental French area. As for the Latin 
etymon proposed by Foerster (quamsi), Gaston Paris long ago 
(Rom., XII, 446) expressed his scepticism that the aberrant form 
quamst should be preserved only in French. And I rather suspect 
that the etymon of quainse(s) is simply quasi reinterpreted as, or 
contaminated by, com se ‘comme si’ (‘as if’). In this way the 
presence of the -n- is still accounted for, the development qu- > k- is 
easily justified, — and we are also able to understand the variant 
queinsi in the Parthonopeus (Godefroy), which may have been in- 
‘terpreted as containing si ‘if’; finally the original trisyllabism of 
Eng. ascaunce(s) could be due to the stressed se ‘if’ in French. 

The meaning of our (to look) askance (which is later attested) is 
doubtless due to a development parallel to that which we have wit- 
nessed in French: ‘as if’ > ‘dissimulation.’ The man who dissim- 
ulates, moved as he is apt to be by disdain, envy or distrust, 
generally avoids looking his interlocutor squarely in the face: hence 
the meaning ‘side-wise, obliquely.’ Thus the sequence of meanings 
given by Webster: ‘Sideways; obliquely; hence, with disdain, envy 
or distrust’ should probably be reversed. Expressions for ‘ob- 
liquely’ are often derived from words descriptive of psychological 
attitudes, cf. to look askew from skew = O. Fr. eschiver (to eschew) ; 
0. Fr. a besloi (hence besl-if—which is not from obliquus) 
‘oblique,’ literally ‘against the law.’ And Lat. obliquus itself must 
have been connected with linquéd ‘to abandon.’ : 

As for (to look) asquint, attested in 1230, the NED relates it 
tentatively to Du. schuinte ‘slope, slant.’ 

Evidence is wanting to determine whether the original word [squint] was 


actually adopted from Dutch, or was a cognate word, unrecorded in OE; the 
total absence of any related words OE. (or ON.) makes the latter improbable. 


In my opinion squint belongs to Fr. équinter ‘tailler en pointe (une 
laniére),’ which Dauzat explains as an ‘‘altération probable 
d’écointer (de coin),’’ but which von Wartburg and I have connected 
with *exquintare ‘to divide into 5 parts,’ ‘to tear,’ cf. in FEW the 
dialectal meanings of ‘donner un coup d’oeil,’ ‘surveiller 4 la 
dérobée’ and the corresponding nouns meaning ‘coin d’un mouchoir, 
tablier,’ ‘pan ou pli de robe’ (something torn). The meaning ‘to 
look from the corner of one’s eye’ leads easily to ‘to look obliquely.’ 

The Dutch word, whose origin, according to J. Franck, is none 
too clear, may be a derivate, parallel to Eng. squint, from the same 
Fr. esquinter. 
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FRILL 
NED s. v. frill sb.* says: 


This and the related Frill vb.1 [ = ‘to furnish or decorate with a frill’; in 
the first quotation 1574 ‘to curl the hair’] are of uncertain origin. The common 
view is that Frill vb.3, to shiver [1671] Skinner, Etymol. Ling. Angl. .. .: The 
Hawk Frilleth, a Fr. Friller, Horrere, Rigere, Tremere], gave rise to a sb. .,, 
meaning ‘the ruffling of a hawk’s feathers when shivering, and that the word 
as applied to an article of costume is a transferred use of this. But this h 
thesis finds no support in the rare early instances of the words; and there is 
no proof that the sb. ever had the alleged sense. Sense 2 of the verb [‘to 
furl up, to twist back,’ Knolles 1603: mustachoes . . . frild back to his neck] 
suggests that it may be a methathetic form of Furl; but this is app. peculiar 
to Knolles, and should perhaps be regarded as an unconnected word. The sb, 
as used by butchers (sense 3... [‘the mesentery of the animals, 1879] is 
commonly regarded as a transferred sense from the ‘frill’ of a shirt; but the 
analogy of Chitterling [1. ‘the smaller intestines of beasts,’ 2. ‘a frill, ruff, 
or ornamental pleating’] and of F. fraise (mesentery of calf, 14th ¢.; ruff, 
frill, 16th ¢.) suggests the possibility that the butchers’ sense may be the 
originali (though not recorded until recently). Godef. has one quot. for an OF, 
pple. freolé (v. r. freioleit) = ‘frilled’ (said of a shirt); and it is noteworthy 
that in the 17th c. the F. equivalent of Furl v. (ef. Frill v.1 2) was fresler 
which seems to belong to OF. freseler to frill, adorn, f. fresel-ele, dim. of fraise 
ruff ; but it is not easy to see how Eng. frill can be connected with these words, 


The editor is obviously right in his objection against connecting 
Eng. frill with the OF. fre(i)olé(t) (hapax)* and fresler (which, if 
derived from fraise, should have preserved its -s-). Why should not 
our frill ‘to adorn with frills’ go back to Fr. friller — just as Eng. 
frill ‘shiver’ = Fr. friller ‘horrere, rigere, tremere’? It is true 
that I have not been able to attest friller in exactly the meaning in 
question; there is, however, a dialectal friller, which may be con- 
nected with frill, and which has the general meaning ‘to bum 
slightly, singe’ (cf. FEW s. v. frigulare) : 


Loches: ‘briler légérement’ 

Clairvaux: ‘passer qch. de velu sur une flamme 
légére et vive, pour en briler les 
duvets’ 

Dijon, Verdun, Chalon-sur-Sadne: ‘briler avec de la paille la soie d’un 
pore qu’on vient de saigner’ 

Bresse Louhannaise : ‘briler les cheveux (p. ex. a la chan- 
delle) 


1There is no need to reverse the accepted development of frill (1. ‘curl’; 
2. ‘mesentery’); exactly the same development is to be found with Germ. 
Gekrése ‘vielgefiltelte Krause’ > ‘mesentery’ (Kluge-Gétze), of which the 
original meaning was obviously ‘curl’ (kraus). 

2If the meaning assigned to this hapax is correct, it may be explained by 
reference to OF. frioler ‘to fry’ (dim. of frire, listed by the FEW s.v. frigére), 
the semantic transfer being the same as that which will be pointed out later on 
in the text in connection with Fr. friser, Eng. frill. 
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Thostes : ‘briler superficiellement (ses habits, 
ete.) ’ 
Chavanat, Creuse: ‘se dit d’une étoffe qui a été léchée 


par la flamme; se dit de qch. qui cuit 
avec pétillement de la graisse.’ 
The process designated by friller, and the range of the verb, are 
pest described by De Chambure, Gloss. morvan: 


Flamber, griller légérement. Se dit d’une volaille ou d’une piéce de gibier 
qu’on passe rapidement devant le feu pour briler le duvet ou le poil attachés 
ala peau. Le terme est encore usité pour exprimer 1’action du soleil ou de la 
gelée sur les plantes délicates qui paraissent comme grillées ou roussies. Le 
yent du midi ‘‘frille’’ souvent les blés noirs. Le froid ‘‘frille’’ nos fleurs 
dés la fin d’octobre. 

Now from ‘to burn slightly’ one easily comes to the meaning ‘to 
touch lightly’ = Fr. effleurer, friser (cf. Morvan friler ‘friser, 
fréler, toucher légérement,’ Berry ‘griller, rissoler’)*; also the pic- 
ture of feathers that have been singed easily suggests that of curls, 
ruffs, ‘frills’; cf. the explanation given by von Wartburg s. v. 
frigere for Fr. friser ( < frire, frigére) : 

Die im heissen fett schwimmenden speisen kriimmen und verdrehen sich, so 
dass sie schliesslich eine gewisse ahnlichkeit mit krausen locken bekommen; 
dasselbe gilt natiirlich von stoffen usw. mit gekriuselter oberflache. Vgl. hier 
orispus [ > Fr. crépe ‘pan-cake, crinkly fabric’]. 

Moreover there can be found in Morvan and Berry (cf. Jaubert) a 
frillon ‘copeau frisé[!] de menuiserie que souléve le rabot,’ i.e. 
shavings, which have a certain resemblance to curls or ruffs.* Thus 
it is in English that we find our first attestation (16th ¢.) of a 
French word-family which has hitherto been attested only in dialect 
dictionaries of the 19th century. 

What is the connection of this dialectal friller ‘singe’ with the 
older verb friller ‘freeze, shiver,’ attested in an OF. glossary, in 
middle French, in Cotgrave, Skinner (see above) and in modern 
dialects? This last is obviously derived from a *frigulare ( < fri- 
gére) ; and it is also possible that friller ‘to singe’ may have the 
same origin. A priori there are two possible explanations: one may, 
as I proposed in Arch. rom., vu, 389, assume a fusion of two Latin 
*frig-ulare, the one from frigére ‘to freeze,’ the other from frigére 
‘to fry’ — or one may, as von Wartburg does, admit only the first 


8The -1- form must come from frileuz ( = frigorosus, FEW), as, conversely, 
there are also -11- forms among the representatives of frigorosus (FEW). 

4It is true that, along with frillon we find the synonymous form vrillon 
pointing to a vrille = viticula. But the f- of frillon could not be explained by 
such an etymon; moreover it is easy to see from Jaubert’s translation that he 
has seen the picture of the curling shavings. 
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frigulare ‘to freeze’ ( < frigére), the meaning ‘to burn slightly’ 
being explained as a secondary semantic development from ‘to 
freeze’ (cf. above in De Chambure’s explanation ‘‘l’action dy 
soleil ou de la gelée,’’ Latin frigus writ and Gasce. tourrd ‘to freeze’ 
=torrere, REW).° Since friller ‘to burn slightly’ is more recent 
than friller ‘to freeze’ one may prefer von Wartburg’s explanation, 
According to this Fr. development we must assume that Eng. 
frill ‘to shiver,’ though later attested, is older than frill ‘to adom 
with frills.’ Moreover, it is obvious that both words belong in 
reality to one family (they are listed separately by the NED); 
again we see, after closer inspection, how two homonyms melt to. 
gether (cf. the two Fr. voler, the two Eng. ascance(s), etc.). 


PEEVISH 


Skeat writes as follows on the meanings of our word: 


Peevish, cross, ill-natured, fretful . . . ME peuisch, spelt peyuesche in P, 
Plowman, C. IX. 151, where four MSS. have peuysche; the sense being ‘ill- 
natured.’ It occurs also in G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, Aen. 408 (Lat. text), 
where we find: ‘Sik ane pevyche and cative saule as thyne’ = such a perverse 
and wretched soul as thine. And again, Aruns is called ‘thys pewech man of 
weir’ [war], where it answers to L. improbus; Aen. XI. 767. Ray, in his 
North-county Words, ed. 1691, gives: ‘Peevish, witty, subtil.’ Florio explains 
schifezza by ‘coynes, quaintness, peeuishness, fondness, frowardnes.’ Peevish 
in Shak. is silly, childish, thoughtless, froward. Peevishnesse = waywardness, 
Spenser, F. Q. II.7.37. Thus the various senses are childish, silly, wayward, 
froward, uncouth, ill-natured, perverse, and even witty. All of these may be 
reduced to the sense of ‘childish,’ the sense of witty being equivalent to that 
of ‘froward,’ the child being toward instead of froward. 


The NED arranges the meanings differently : for example it gives 
as n° 1 the sense ‘silly,’ listing thereunder the peyuesshe shrewe 
(var. for-pyned, pillede) of the Langland passage (our oldest 
example) cited by Skeat; it remarks however that the exact mean- 
ing of the word in our oldest texts is difficult to determine. As to 
the etymology, none of the hitherto expressed opinions seems con- 
vincing to the editors of the NED. 

I would start with some such meaning as ‘capricious’; from this, 
‘childish’ or ‘silly’ (which Skeat and the NED suggest respectively) 


5Cf. also FEW s.v. *frixulare ‘to toast’ (which etymon, incidentally, is not 
accepted by REW), Bresse Louhanaise fritelé ‘briler légérement, roussir’ 
‘griller les plantes (en parlant de la gelée)’ and Chatenois (Belfort) frelot 
‘qui a les cheveux un peu roux et frisotés’[!]. 

Whether the fresler ‘to furl the sail,’ attested by Nicot in 1606 (mod. Fr. 
ferler Littré), is the source of, or the derivative from, the Eng. to furl, is yet 
to be cleared up. 
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are easily derived — as are also ‘witty, subtle, quaint, coy’ on the 
one hand, and ‘bold, froward, ill-tempered’ on the other. All these 
words, descriptive of individualistic, ‘temperamental’ behavior, 
suggest the general idea ‘out of bounds, wayward’; and I suggest 
for the etymon the Latin expavidus ‘startled, shy’ (FEW) which 
came in French to be applied to stray animals, cf. the legal term 
béte épave ‘qui est égarée, dont on ne connait pas le propriétaire.’ 
In Romance the idea ‘stray, wandering’ has predominated, ef. 
0. Picard venir d’espave ‘venir de pays si lointains qu’on ne peut 
connaitre la nationalité,’ Middle Fr. espave ‘dispersé ¢a et 14’; in 
English, it was the behavior of stray animals which led to the 
semantic development we have noted. 

There is one phonetic difficulty in the way of the development 
épave > peev-ish; the English forms point to an -e-, not -a-, in 
French. Accordingly I would propose a variant *espaive ( < ez- 
pavidus) which, though unattested, is quite possible, in the light of 
such developments as sapidus > OF saive, flaccidus > OF flaistre.* 
This OF -ai- could have developed to -e- in mid. Eng., ef. raison > 
reson, saisir > sezen (van der Gaaf, Eng. Stud., xv, 161). The 
FEW attests a regressive formation pave? in the dialect of Mons 
which leads to peev-, but *pave (instead of espave) could also be 
credited to English (cf. tinsel > OF estincele). 


SAUNTER 


To saunter ‘to stroll’ is first attested in 1667 (Skinner: ‘To saun- 
ter up and down, 4 Fr. G. Sauter, Sauteller, Saltare, Salitare, q. d. 
hue illue Saltitare vel discurrere’), but the NED lists an older 
meaning ‘to muse, to be in reverie’ (1435: ‘But yet he knew noght 
uerray certainly, But sauntred and doubted uerryly... ’), and calls 
attention to a sawntering found in the York Mystery of 1440, which 
could mean ‘loitering’ but which is probably better interpreted 
‘pretending to holiness’ (like sawntrelle in the same text — ‘pre- 
tended saint’). This same dictionary rightly discards the older 
explanation of the verb: OF *s’auntrer = s’aventurer — how could 
the reflexive pronoun coalesce with the verb? (cases like mod. pop. 
Fr. sagir from il s’agit are quite different). 


1Another way to justify an -e- in an underlying OF “espevesche (from 
espave) would be a treatment of pretonic -a- equal to that in Germ. *sparr-one 
> OF (es)peronne according to Haust, Mélanges A. Thomas, p. 206. 

2I do not know of any OF pave ( < Lat. pavidus) — the existence of which 
Haberl, ZRPh, xxxiv, 140 seems to take for granted. 
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It seems evident to me that we must start from Fr. cintrer, whoge 
current meaning is ‘to mould an arch’ but which must originally 
have meant ‘to gird,’ as the FEW s.v. cinctura points out: in 
dialectal French cintrer means ‘ceindre’ (first attested in the West. 
ern form cindrer in Du Bartas and Cotgrave); in mod. French 
cintrer serves also as a nautical term ‘lier un navire qui menace de 
se disloquer’ (attested 1736) ; from these the earlier attested cintre 
‘courbure hémisphérique concave d’une votte’ (attested 1300) and 
cintrer ‘disposer en votite’ (1455) must be semantic derivations, 
Since the discovery by G. Paris (Rom., x1x, 288) of la ceinture qui 
la ceintre in patois songs, the etymon cinctura ( < *cincturare) is 
sure. Now the meaning ‘to gird’ may lead to ‘to encompass, sur- 
round’; and we find the meaning ‘to search’ latent in middle Fr, 
cindrer, translated by Cotgrave ‘to gird, to spot,’ and in middle Fr, 
droit de saintre, attested 1539 in Godefroy s.v. saintre: ‘droit 
qu’avoient les seigneurs de faire une enceinte avec une raye de 
charrue pour marquer des paturages reservez 4 leur usage par- 
ticulier,’ rendered by Cotgrave : ‘belongs unto some Lords; who may 
thereby eat... all the wast, untilled, stuble, or bushy grounds that 
be within their Manners’ (hence evidently a saintrer ‘to pillage’ 
which I see underlying the one attestation of the verb by Godefroy 
from Turnébes, Les Contents, 1584, in the meaning ‘supplanter’), 
Von Wartburg does not mention these developments which reveal 
the popularity of the cintrer family. From ‘to search,’ ‘to pillage’ 
to ‘to circle around, to stroll, to muse’ is an easy step — cf. Lat. 
circare, literally ‘to encircle,’ then in later inscriptions circat totam 
regionem ‘iiberall durchwandern,’ i.e. ‘to go to and fro’ (Ital. 
cercare tutto il monde come Ulisse vs. Roum. a cerca tara ‘ein Land 
heimsuchen’ i.e. ‘to pillage’; ef. Puscariu’s discussion of these 
developments in Dacoromania, 1v, 669). For the development -ain- 
> -aun- ef., on the one hand, the Anjou form santurée (listed in 
FEW) and such eases as Fr. cingler - sangler (both from cingulum), 
loc. cit. and, on the other, sa(u)nterel ‘little saint’ > Fr. sainterel. 


SQUIRM 


This verb, ‘‘chiefly U. S. and dial.’’, and ‘‘app. imitative,’’ as the 
NED says, is first attested in 1691: ‘70 Squirm, to move very nim- 
bly about, after the manner of an eel. It is spoken of an Eel’ (Ray, 
S. & E. C. Words), it was later used of a snake (1743), of a worm 
(1828), and also of persons (1756). I submit that the writhing 
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movement of a snake in the process of desquamation is the orig- 
jnal meaning: I reconstruct an OF *escoir(e)mier ‘*to slough off 
the skin’ > ‘to writhe’ from OF cwirien ‘skin of animals and men,’ 
‘leather’ (<< Vulg. Lat. *coriamen from corium, REW 2231: Ital. 
corame, Cat. cuyram, Sp. corambre ete.) : this verb with the ety- 
mological -m- would be a formation parallel to Fr. lien ( < liga- 
men) > OF liemier, mod. Fr. limier ‘sleuth-hound,’ p(e)lain 
(< *pell-amen) > plamer ‘préparer les peaux avec le plain,’ 
lor(e)mier ‘saddler’ from OF lorain ( > *lérdmen), etc.* 


TOY 
The NED says in regard to the etymology of this word: 


Toy sb. and vb. (formerly toye) have been in common use since ¢ 1530, 
when both are given by Palsgr., and used by Skelton and Tindale. But a single 
instance of toye sb., apparently the same word, occurs in Robert of Brunne 
[Handl. Synne 7891 Whedyr hyt be yn a wommen handlyng, or yn any o ber 
lusty byng: . . . Am endeth yow, pur charye, And make nat a-mys pe toye 
(so all MSS.), bat be fende of you haue joye]. It is difficult to conceive how 
such a word in use c 1300 should thus disappear for two centuries, and then 
should all at once burst into view with a wide sense-development. The ety- 
mology is equally problematic, and, in spite of current conjecture, must still 
be considered unascertained. . . . Edward Miiller suggested the identity of 

with Du. tooi, late MDu. tdi, 16th ¢., ‘attire, ornament, finery, dress,’ 
which suits the form, but hardly the sense (exc. in 10 or 7). Others have 
thought of Du. tuig ‘harness, horse-trappings,’ in pl. ‘sails, rigging, imple- 
ments, tools; stuff, lumber, refuse, trash’; in Kilian 1599 tuygh . . . ‘arms, 
implements, armaments, impedimenta, ornaments’ = Germ. zeug ‘apparatus, 
tools, gear, furniture, stuff, trash, etc.’. .. But if the sense-development shown 


. above is historically correct, it is difficult to see in either of these suggestions, 


the origin of the English word. It is indeed true that Du. speeltuig Germ. 


1There is another possible explanation within the same semantic field 
(though it seems to me less likely): from cowenne (pronounced kuan) ‘thick 
skin, rind, mole’ we could derive an *escouenner ‘to skin.’ We find -r- forms 
attested in French dialects: Morvan couarne ‘couenne, peau, cuir d’un animal,’ 
‘motte de terre gazonnée,’ écouarner ‘enlever la couenne ou motte de surface 
d’un gazon, d’un pré, ete.” (De Chambure), and also -m- forms in derived 
meanings: Wall., Guernesey, Norm. couéme ‘cow dung,’ Berry couéme ‘ dullard,’ 
Lyon ‘timid, embarassed’ (cf. Fr. sot comme une couenne); there are, fur- 
thermore, forms attested in the 16th century (coesme) in the ‘argot des 
malfaiteurs,’ which served to designate one of the ‘dignitaries’ of their 
association (originally ‘the man who feigns to be naive and stupid in order 
to dupe others’), and surviving today in French in the word camelot (originally 
coe[s|melot), ef. Sainéan, Les sources de l’argot, 1, 313, and my remarks 
ZEPh, xuvitl, 91. REW s.v. cutina accepts the connection with couenne, though 
with the qualification ‘mit unerklarten m-.’ 

Thus one could postulate an *escouarmer (with secondary -r- and -m) from 
*escouanner as the etymon of squirm, but the -r- and -m- would still remain 
unexplained; if, on the other hand, we accept, as was done in the text, an 
*escuiremer ( > Eng. squirm), we may have found a way to explain precisely 
the hitherto unexplained alterations (-r-, -m-) of cowenne in the French dialects 
—that is, by the influence of this very *escwiremer ( < coriamen) which was 
a synonym of an *escouanner ( < cutina). 
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spielzeug, and Du. legetoy mean ‘play-tool or implement, plaything, toy,’ and 
that Sidney in 1586 used ‘playing toy,’ which might conceivably be a render. 
ing of one of these compounds; but this would still leave the earlier English 
history unexplained. 


The sense-development as surmised by the NED falls into two parts: 


I. Abstract senses: 


1. amorous sport, dallying, toying . . . [the example from R. of Brunne 
and after this 1565 Cooper, Thesaurus: Amatoriae levitates = Louers toyes]; 
2. a sportive and frisky movement (a. 1500 Medevall: ‘He maketh me laugh 
wyth many a toy, The urchyn ys so mad’); 3. a fantastic or trifling speech or 
piece of writing (1542); 4. a foolish or idle fancy (c. 1530), 


II. Conerete senses: 


5. a thing of little or no value or importance, a trifle [1530 Palsgrave who 
renders truffe, frivolle by it], ‘‘in modern use regarded as fig. from next 
sense,’’ 6. a material object for children or others to play with. ‘‘In quot. a 
1586 [Sydney] playing toy. Now the leading sense to which the others are 
referred,’’ 7. a small article of little intrinsic value, but prized as an ornament 
or curiosity 1596 Shakesp., Tam. Shr. IV, 11. 67: ‘Heare is the cap... Why 
tis a cockle or a walnut-shell, A knack, a toy, a tricke, a babies cap’— the 
Americans of today would call it a gadget: ‘applied technically to small steel 
articles (1833)... .’ 10. (Scotch) ‘‘A close cap or headdress, of linen or 
wool, with flaps coming down to the shoulders, formerly worn by women of the 
lower classes in Scotland. Also toy-mutch’’ (e.g. Shakesp. Wint. T. IV, Iv. 326: 
‘Any Silke, any Thred, any Toyes for your head?’: ‘*The English quots. 1611 
[the Shakespeare passage], 1612, are placed here as perh. suggesting the origin; 
but they may belong to 7’’). As late as 1724 Ramsay has ‘Their toys and 
mutches were sae clean, They glanced in our ladies’ een,’ 1793 Statist. Ace. 
Scot.: ‘The tenants wives were toys of linen of the coarsest kind, upon their 
heads, when they went to church, fairs or market’; 1816 Scott, Old. Mort.: 
‘The face of Alison ... now presented itself, enveloped in a ‘toy’.’ 


It seems evident to me that in order to find the etymology of our 
word, we must, as always in such studies, start with the concrete 
sense: with the exception of the text of Robert of Brunne,’ the his- 
torical documentation does not oppose this procedure since all the 
meanings, concrete as well as abstract, are attested at about the 
same time, ec. 1530. And among the concrete meanings, the pivotal 
one round which the others gravitate, is, as the NED states: ‘a 
trifle.’ I propose as the origin of toye ‘trifle’ the French word taie; 


1Although I am not able to offer a satisfactory explanation of this passage 
I doubt very much that toye here has the meaning ‘amorous dallying.’ The 
lines of the Anglo-Norman model Par tant, se deinent chastier Ces ge veillent 
od femmes iwer may very well have been rendered by ‘. . . to play with 
women,’ since this same phrase occurs some lines later as the translation of... 
maine femme: pat lette nat ... to pley with women... after pleying, cwmp 
outrage (vv. 7895-6); similarly, in another scene, une pawme la duna, de sur 
le dors le feri pur iuer is translated by He smote here a lytyl on pe bak Yn 
pleying (7814). The meaning of the line 7891 ... And make nat a-mys pe 
toye . . . must be something like ‘[amend yourself] and do not slip’ (do not 
commit the fleshly sin) [so that the Fiend may have joy]. 
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today this is used mainly in the meaning ‘pillow-case’ (taie 
doreiller), but the definition given by Cotgrave is much broader : 


Any filme, or thin skin; as that which is left by Butchers, on the inside of a 
preast of Veale, quarter of Lamb &c., and hence, a pin or web in the eye, a 
white film overgrowing the eye; also the woodly skinne whereby the kernell of 
a wallnut is almost quartered; also the sappy heart, pith, or middle of a Pine 


tree. 
As to the history of this French word the etymological dictionary 
of Dauzat gives us the following information : 


taie (teie, XIIe s., Voy. de Charl. ; toie, XIIIe s., puis taie, d’aprés la réduction 

p. de wé a é, cf. monnaie), du lat. théca (grec théké), étui, fourreau, par ext. 
enveloppe de 1’oreillier; par ext. taie de 1’oeil, XIVe s. 

One particular semantic development of this-word gives us another 
of those hyperbolic and graphic expressions for minimum qualities 
which are so characteristic of O. Fr.: G. Dreyling, Die Ausdrucks- 
weise der tibertriebenen Verkleinerung in altfrz. Karlsepos (Mar- 
burg 1888), p. 62, quotes from the epic poem Hugues Capet (XIV® 
cent.) vv. 5049 seq. : 

Ne me say a fiier, ne dire n’oseroie 

Que fusse roi de France, n’y n’arai une toiie 
This tovte is evidently an expression for a minimum value; obviously 
we have here to do with no ‘pillow-case’ at all, as Dreyling has it, 
but precisely with ‘film or thin skin’: one has only to compare 
similar expressions for minimum value of the same graphic refer- 
ence in O. Fr.: la peleure d’une pome (Dreyling p. 34, note); in 
mod. F'r., too, there are numerous vulgar idioms with peau listed by 
Bauche, all of them the equivalent of radical negations: la peau 
de mes couilles, peau de noeud (‘expr. négatives mais de sens vague 
et qui servent surtout 4 orner le discours’), la peau, peau de balle 
(et balai de crin) ‘rien,’ ‘non, je ne veux pas,’ il vend de la peau de 
zébie ‘il vent du vent, des choses fictives,’ ete. 

From the meaning ‘trifle’ all the other senses of Eng. toy can be 
derived: concrete, ‘plaything, gadget, frill’ (‘fanciful cap’); ab- 
stract, ‘trick, dallying, brisk movement.’ The Shakespeare passage 
(Tam. Shr.) cited by the NED contains quite a cluster of expres- 
sions for minimum values: along with our toy we find cockle and 
walnut-shell (the parallels of which are known also in Romance), 
so that we seem to see before our eyes the evolution of meaning 
from ‘trifle’ to ‘baby-cap.”? 


2I do not think to be possible a direct development from ‘film, skin, pillow- 
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Toy must have come to England after the Anglo-Norman periog 
proper since the diphthong had already developed to -oi- (not -¢i-), 
A borrowing of a similar semantic nature is offered by Eng. bauble 
‘a showy trinket or ornament’ (attested c. 1320), ‘a child’s play. 
thing or toy’ (c. 1460), ‘the headgear of the jester’ (c. 1370) ; this 
is the O. Fr. beaubelet, itself a nursery reduplication of bellus > 
beau (cf. Eng. beaubelet ‘a small toy, trinket, play-thing,’ attested 
1205). 


case’ to ‘cap’; the case of cappa (>Germ. Deckenkappe, Sp. caparazén ‘sad. 
dle-case,’ carapazén ‘cap,’ Prov. capairon ‘little cap’ [REW n° 1642]) is 
different since cappa itself meant originally ‘cloak, something that envelops,’ 

8In fact, later on in the same scene of Taming of the Shrew, we find the 
word bauble ‘trifle’ used of the ‘baby’s cap.’ 


| 
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CHAUCER AND THE RED ROSE 
By E. P. 


University of Iowa 


Chaucer, it is well known, was partial to roses. He had, moreover, 
a special fondness for the red rose. He was also acquainted with 
the symbolic significance of red roses — and thereby hangs a tale. 

In his translation of the Romance of the Rose he shows great 
affection for the red flower — 


I love wele swiche roses rede (1. 1680) — 


in a line not appearing in the original. Why? 

Grant the poet’s need to master his art, his pleasure in his craft, 
the necessity for song, the urge as an entertainer to tell a tale, his 
love of the concrete, his joyous sense of fun, his delight in a garden 
of roses, grant in short any other motive including that of religion 
—the fact still remains that Chaucer added a line to a scene already 
shot through with symbolism. Accordingly it is natural that we 
look for a possible reason for this insertion, obviously significant in 


. an allegorical setting; and since the translation is a courtly poem, 


intended for the poet’s admirers, we naturally turn first of all to 
his court circle. 

It is a striking fact, in view of Chaucer’s later connections at 
court, that the red rose was the badge of Blanche, Duchess of 
Lancaster, first wife of John of Gaunt; and that Gaunt, who ‘‘took 
a red Rose to his device (as it were by right of his first wife, the 
heir of Lancaster),’’ ‘‘was promoted to the dignity held by his 
father-in-law. In the Parliament of November, 1362, the King 
created him Duke of Lancaster, and formally invested him with the 
duchy, by ‘girding him with the sword and setting the cap upon his 
head’.’”* Nor, significantly, did the badge of the red rose, to become 
the ‘‘distinctive badge of his descendants’” in the devastating Wars 
of the Roses, belong to any other house. 

In addition, Chaucer elsewhere expands the original with an 


am, Remains, 1870, p. 370; S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (1904), 


p. 20. 


20, W. Scott-Giles, Romance of Heraldry (1929), p. 128, 
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insertion that suggests he may have had in mind the promotion of 
Gaunt to the dignity of Duke of Lancaster (1362). 


And also on his heed was set 
Of roses reed a chapelett (ll. 907f.). 


If, however, Chaucer pays a compliment to the house of Lancaster, 
as appears likely, when did he do it? Evidence points to a time be. 
fore, perhaps shortly before, the death of the Duchess (1369), a 
date in harmony with prevailing views: (1) Chaucer speaks of 
living roses. True, he might refer only to the Duke, but the addi- 
tions contain a sense of joy and even a glint of humor out of keep- 
ing with the sadness and elegiac lament in the Book of the Duchess; 
(2) critics generally agree that Chaucer translated only Fragment 
A, to line 1705 —in other words, just beyond where Chaucer in- 
serts the lines on red roses. This suggests the possibility (without 
precluding other reasons) that Chaucer broke off not long before 
or at the death of Blanche, a view supported by the strong influ- 
ence of the Romance of the Rose upon the Book of the Duchess. 


Chaucer seems to make symbolic use of the red rose in later 
poems, as might be expected in a period that looked upon rose sym- 
bolism not as a dead tradition but as a vital force. For example, 
in the House of Fame, a highly original work, Chaucer saw the 
figure of Venus — 


And also on hir hed, pardee, 
Hir rose garlond whit and red (ll. 134f.). 


Does Chaucer, in a poem steeped in allegory, allude to the distinc- 
tions between the Mortimers (Philippa, daughter of Clarence, in 
1368 married Edmund Mortimer’), whose badge was the white 
rose, and the Lancasters? If so, Chaucer may hint at the danger of 
England’s being rent by division, and at the desirability of the 
union of the two houses. The rivalry was especially keen in the 
late seventies, the probable date of the House of Fame. (If Camden‘ 
be correct, which is doubtful, that Gaunt’s brother, Edmund 
Langley, Duke of York, took the white rose, there would still appear 
to be symbolic significance in Chaucer’s use of the two colors.*) 


3Scott-Giles, op. cit., pp. 114, 128. 
4Camden, op. cit., p. 370. 
5Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 268. 
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Again, in the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women Chaucer 
wrote rede in one version, presumed to be the earlier — 
Yelothed was this myghty god of Love 
In silk, enbrouded ful of grene greves, 


In-with a fret of rede rose-leves, 
The fresshest syn the world was first bygonne (F. ll. 226ff.), 


and in the (probable) later version he added lylye floures, omitting 
rede: 


A garlond on his hed of rose-leves, 
Stiked al with lylye floures newe (G. ll. 160f.). 


Chaucer omitted rede and added lylye (fleur de lys), probably for 
allegorical reasons. The lily was used on the shields of the kings of 
England ‘‘from A.D. 1340 to about 1405.’’* The first Duke of 
Laneaster first used it on his shield, through whom it passed to 
John of Gaunt in 1362. Edward III adopted the fleur de lys’ — but 
it was also the symbol of the Blessed Virgin, and correspondingly 
the symbol of martyrdom which was used by Chaucer in the Second 
Nonnes Tale. Likewise the Black Prince, father of Richard II, used 
the fleur de lys conspicuously. Moreover, in view of the fact that 
the lily was the emblem of French royalty, it is interesting to note 
that in the nineties, when the revision G of the Legend of Good 
Women was probably being made, the marriage negotiations be- 
tween Richard and Isabel of France were being carried on. 

At any rate, the nature of these variants, composed at a period 
of deep unrest when Chaucer was riding a political storm and the 
succession of Richard II was a paramount theme, indicates more 
than art for art’s sake. A good beginning has been made into the 
re-examination of Chaucer’s motives by two scholars in recent years 
(ef. Margaret Galway, Mod. Lang. Rev., xxxm [1938], 145-199; 
Marian Lossing, Studies in Philology, xxxtx [1942], 15-35) with 
notable results, bringing into question the older view, held by Pro- 
fessor Lowes and others, that the Legend of Good Women is nothing 
but ‘‘delightful fiction.’’ Furthermore, in an age of multiple mean- 
ings, when red and white roses spelt magic, does the Squire, who 
fought in the Hundred Years’ War, wear an embroidered gar- 
ment — 


Embrouded was he, as it were a meede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and reede (Gen. Prol., ll. 89f.) 


6C, Boutell, English Heraldry (1902) p. 269; Scott-Giles, op. cit., p. 100. 
7Boutell, op. cit., p. 124; Seott-Giles, op. cit., p. 100. 
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merely ‘‘in hope to stonden in his lady grace’’? And what shall be 
said of the shadowy Emelye, a character susceptible of multiple 
meanings (‘‘with the rose colour stroof hire hewe’’), who 


gadereth floures, party white and rede, 
To make a subtil gerland for hire hede? (Kn. T., ll. 1038, 1053f.) 


(1) In any event, grant all possible motives underlying the 
translation of the Romance of the Rose, the piece nevertheless ap- 
pears more than ‘‘abstract personifications’’ and ‘‘conventions,”’ 
On the contrary, evidence is offered that the work has elements of 
the timeliness of an occasional poem, as does the elegy to Blanche, 
with which it has affinities. Further, evidence is offered of Chau- 
cer’s earlier connections with the Lancasters, before that of the 
elegy of 1369. 

Perhaps Chaucer’s literary relations with his patron, who en- 
couraged forward minds, may now appear in a new light. A 
dependent of the ducal house,’ Chaucer found in literature a driv- 
ing force for national ends; in fact, the poet may have seen in the 
Roman de la Rose a striking parallel between the problems of 
society as presented by the French poem and those which he and 
his country faced. Gaunt had in common with Chaucer what he 
had with Wycliffe, an interest in the welfare of England. Unlike 
Gower, Chaucer turned to English at a time when John of Gaunt: 
was one of the ‘‘Triers of Petitions’’ in the Parliament of October, 
1362, ‘‘which recognized English as the language of the courts of 
law,’’® and when, too, the ‘‘most significant sign of the times was 
the growing hostility of England to the Papacy.’’° Chaucer in 
this case appears, as early as the Book of the Duchess and perhaps 
in the Romance of the Rose, with the Parliamentary party (the red 
rose was the symbol of Parliamentarian sanction) ," precisely what 
should be expected of one who was later to become a préeminent 
public servant and to welcome to the throne thirty years later 
Henry, ‘‘conquerour of Brutus Albyoun.’’ In choosing the ver- 
nacular Chaucer revealed his sense of national responsibility. Like 
Langland and Gaunt, he gave proof of being an Englishman 
‘‘immutable.’’ 

(2) The rose garland of white and red in the House of Fame (as 


8Cf. also Gaunt’s relations with Chichele, TLS, Sept. 4, 1943. 
*Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 25. 

10] bid., p. 26. 

11Scott-Giles, op. cit., pp. 128-30. 
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also in the Squire’s embroidery, and in the Knight’s Tale) hints at 
more than meets the casual eye — hope for the union of two fac- 
tions. Chaucer, therefore, would be one of the earliest, if not the 
first, in a long line culminating in Shakespeare, to show alarm at 
growing disunity. It follows, too, (whatever else lies behind the 
House of Fame) that Chaucer shows concern over a divided Eng- 
land at a time when he occupied positions of public trust. 

(3) The above approach harmonizes with a conviction expressed 
by Mr. C. S. Lewis and quoted with approval by the late Professor 
R. W. Chambers: ‘‘The art of reading allegory is as dead as the 
art of writing it, and more urgently in need of revival if we wish 
to do justice to the Middle Ages.’”* Once we rid ourselves of the 
notion that the Romance of the Rose is an ‘‘artificial and sickly 
garden’’ full of ‘‘cumbrous platitudes,’’ a ‘‘pretty love-story,’’ an 
allegory ‘‘hackneyed’’ and ‘‘tedious,’’ ‘‘dull and wooden,’’ full of 
‘commonplace compilation,’’ we shall, perhaps, in view of the pro- 
found and lasting influence of the Romance of the Rose, learn 
something more of Chaucer’s motives. An exhaustive study of the 
translation might illumine his idealisms, possibly give glimpses of 
the inspiration that released his latent powers, offer proof that the 
translation (like the original) may have been in part a civic docu- 
ment of the day. It may even lead us to modify our conceptions of 
Chaucer’s whole philosophy of composition. 

The Roman de la Rose was, for example, a social tract, a ‘‘scarce- 
ly veiled satire against the Court of Rome,”’ and the ‘‘apotheosis 
of sectarian philosophy’”*; De Meun, the Voltaire of his age, pro- 
claimed the sovereignty of the people. Could Chaucer, writing in 
the same intellectual age, have been unaware of the political im- 
plications of the work he was translating? True, it is an artistic 
piece, as has been long recognized ; but the original is a political, 
moral, and social tract as well, in which evils are denounced and 
the duties of society are illuminated. It need not be completely spe- 
culative to suggest that in translating, Chaucer was acquiring tools 
for the poetic treatment of ideas. Moreover, in the Old French 
poem there is not only satire but topicality and portraiture of living 
persons, so that it is not amiss to look for similar treatment in 
Chaucer’s translation. 

At all events, once we break down the ‘‘puerility of art for art’s 


12R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (1939), p. 152. 
18H. Bayley, New Light on the Renaissance (no date), p. 78. 
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sake’’ (I quote the late Primate of All England), free ourselves, 
after a century, from pre-occupation with Chaucer’s technique, 
face squarely the possibility that the Canterbury Tales may contain 
more than ‘‘escape’’ and may indeed (imaginatively, to be sure) 
grapple with affairs of state, headway may have been made in an 
understanding of Chaucer. In any case (this is not the place to 
amplify the theme) the full measure of Chaucer’s stature is yet 
to be taken. 
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A MARLOWE SONNET 


By Pauu H. KocHer 
University of Washington 


How Marlowe borrowed a number of passages from Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene and transformed them from the rhyming stanza to 
plank verse for inclusion in Tamburlaine is a story long known and 
often told. But it is startling to discover that the famous soliloquy 
on beauty in that play likewise contains imbedded in its structure 
what appears to be a blank verse adaptation of one of Marlowe’s 
own sonnets. Tamburlaine utters this soliloquy as the tearful love- 
liness of Zenocrate conflicts in his mind with his determination to 
raze her father’s city of Damascus: 


Ah fair Zenocrate, divine Zenocrate, 

Fair is too foul an epithet for thee, 

That in thy passion for thy country’s love, 

And fear to see thy kingly father’s harm, 

With hair dishevelled wip’st thy watery cheeks; ... 
And sprinklest sapphires on thy shining face, 

Where Beauty, mother to the Muses, sits, 

And comments volumes with her ivory pen, 

Taking instructions from thy flowing eyes... 
There angels in their crystal armours fight 88 
A doubtful battle with my tempted thoughts 

For Egypt’s freedom and the Soldan’s life, 

His life that so consumes Zenocrate; 

Whose sorrows lay more siege unto my soul 

Than all my army to Damascus walls; 

And neither Persia’s sovereign nor the Turk 
Troubled my senses with conceit of foil 

So much by much as doth Zenocrate. 96 
What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then? 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspir’d their hearts, 
Their minds and muses on admired themes ; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein as in a mirror we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit — 

If these had made one poem’s period, 


1See in the Variorum edition of The Works of Spenser the commentary on 
F. Q., I. vii. xxxii. Also John Bakeless, The Tragicall History of Chistopher 
Marlowe (Harvard University Press, 1942), I, 205-08. The accepted view has 
been attacked, unsuccessfully I think, by T. W. Baldwin, ‘‘The Genesis of 
Some Passages Which Spenser Borrowed From Marlowe,’’ ELH, IX (1942), 
157-87. 
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And all combin’d in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 

Which into words no virtue can digest. 

But how unseemly is it for my sex, 110 

My discipline of arms and chivalry, 

My nature and the terror of my name, 

To harbour thoughts effeminate and faint! 

Save only that in beauty’s just applause, 

With whose instinct the soul of man is touched, 

And every warrior that is rapt with love 

Of fame, of valour, and of victory, 

Must needs have beauty beat on his conceits? (1 Tamb. V, ii, 72-119), 
Inspection reveals that the fourteen lines (which I have italicized) 
beginning ‘‘ What is beauty, saith my sufferings, then?’’ are a com. 
plete sonnet admirably rounded in thought and wellnigh perfect in 
form save for rhyme. If these fourteen lines are lifted out of the 
soliloquy, not only is no gap visible but actually the speech as a 
whole has a tighter continuity. Tamburlaine’s self-reproach coming 
after the sonnet (110ff.) refers more naturally and specifically to 
his fear that he will yield to Zenocrate, coming immediately before 
the sonnet (88-96), than it does to a general speculation on the 
nature of beauty, which is the content of the sonnet itself. The 
prior and posterior passages, stitched together, look like this: 

And neither Persia’s sovereign nor the Turk 
Troubled my senses with conceit of foil 

So much by much as doth Zenocrate. 

But how unseemly is it for my sex, 

My discipline of arms and chivalry, 


My nature and the terror of my name, 
To harbour thoughts effeminate and faint! 


The idea contained in the fourteen lines thus eliminated, that not 
the greatest poet of them all can reduce beauty to language, is 
surely a digression from the particular struggle which engages 
Tamburlaine’s thoughts. Critics have long felt its inappropriate- 
ness to the circumstances of battle surrounding the speech, and to 
the character of Tamburlaine himself, who nowhere else shows the 
slightest interest in poets and poetry. On the other hand, of course, 
no subject could be fitter for an Elizabethan sonnet than the effort 
of poets to express a woman’s beauty. 

The structure of the fourteen lines is likewise noteworthy. They 
are pretty clearly modelled on the three quatrains and concluding 
couplet which have come to be called the Shakespearean sonnet 


2From the edition of Tamburlaine by Miss U. M. Ellis-Fermor, London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1930. 
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Each of the three ‘‘if’’ clauses contains approximately a quatrain. 
The original final couplet survives in the ‘‘least-digest’’ rhyme, as 
I shall show below. Presence of nine syllables, instead of the usual 
ten, in the opening line ‘‘What is beauty, saith my sufferings, 
then ?’’ seems to indicate that Marlowe had some difficulty in mak- 
ing a good transition when he fitted the sonnet into its present 


position. 
An earlier sonnet by the Earl of Surrey illustrates the form which 
Marlowe had in mind: 


Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green, 
Or where his beams may not dissolve the ice, 
In temperate heat, where he is felt and seen, 
With proud people, in presence sad and wise ; 
Set me in base, or yet in high degree, 

In the long night, or in the shortest day, 

In clear weather, or where mists thickest be, 
In lofty youth, or when my hairs be gray; 
Set me in earth, in heaven, or yet in hell, 

In hill, in dale, or in the foaming flood, 
Thrall, or at large, alive whereso I dwell, 
Sick, or in health, in ill fame, or in good; 
Yours will I be, and with that only thought 
Comfort myself when that my hap is nought.$ 


As in this sonnet, so in Marlowe’s the three parallel quatrains 
cumulate to a decision in the couplet.* True, in Marlowe there are 
some irregularities. The third ‘‘if’’ clause does not make up a full 
quatrain, and the resolution of the sense begins one line before the 
couplet. But the changes necessary in adapting a rhymed form to 
blank verse adequately explain these irregularities. 

For Marlowe’s methods in making such an adaptation we have 
excellent examples in his borrowings from Spenser. Compare the 


two passages : 


Dismaied with so desperate deadly wound, 

And eke impatient of unwonted paine, 

He loudly brayd with beastly yelling sound, 

That all the fields rebellowed againe; 

As great a noyse, as when in Cymrian plaine 

An heard of Bulles, whom kindly rage doth sting, 

Do for the milkie mothers want complaine, 

And fill the fields with troublous bellowing, 

The neighbour woods around with hollow murmur ring (F. Q., I. viii. xi). 


- =" Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse ed. E. K. Chambers (Oxford, 
2), p. 81. 

4A ‘slight hint of an octave-sestet construction perhaps is visible. The sense 
of the first two ‘if’ quatrains is summed up and carried forward by the third 
‘if’ clause (line 106). 
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I’ll make ye roar, that earth may echo forth 

The far resounding torments ye sustain; 

As when an herd of lusty Cimbrian bulls 

Run mourning round about the females’ miss, 

And, stung with fury of their following, 

Fill all the air with troublous bellowing (2 Tamb., IV. 1, 186-91), 


The seven pertinent lines of Spenser beginning ‘‘ He loudly brayd” 
become six blank verse lines in Marlowe. There is a considerable 
amount of rephrasing. All the rhymes are. dropped, of course, but 
that of the last couplet is retained. 

Here is something of high interest. The retention of the rhyme 
of the final couplet occurs also in the sonnet we have been studying: 


One thought, one grace, one wonder at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest (109-10).5 


And the Spenser borrowing quoted above is not the only one in 
which Marlowe has followed this practise. Compare: 


Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 

A bunch of haires discolourd diuersly, 

With sprincled pearle, and gold full richly drest, 

Did shake, and seem’d to daunce for iollity, 

Like to an Almond tree ymounted hye 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, 

With blossomes braue bedecked daintily ; 

Whose tender locks do tremble euery one 

At euery little breath, that under heauen is blowne (Ff. Q., I. VII. xxxii). 


5In the late sixteenth century ‘‘least’’-‘‘digest’’ was not the forced rhyme 
it is today. The word ‘‘least’’ (O. E. lest) retained the sound of open 6 until 
the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century. Not until 
the eighteenth century did it acquire its present i sound. See O. F. Emerson, 
The History of the English Language (Macmillan, 1933), p. 203; H. C. Wyld, 
Historical Study of the Mother Tongue (London: John Murray, 1906), p. 320. 
Thus John Davies, Epigrames, in his epigram 32 ‘‘In Brunum,’’ rhymes 
*“least’’ with ‘‘best’’: 


Brunus which deemes himselfe a faire sweet youth, 
Is thirtie nine yeeres of age at least: 

Yet was he neuer, to confesse the truth, 

But a drye starueling when he was at best (1-4). 


And Spenser rhymes it at the same time with ‘‘ quest,’’ ‘‘ profest,’’ ‘‘ beast’’: 


For all that hetherto hath long delayd 

This gentle knight from sewing his first quest, 

Though out of course, yet hath not bene missayd, 

To shew the courtesie by him profest 

Even unto the lowest and the least. 

But now I come into my course againe, 

To his atchievement of the Blatant Beast (F. Q., VI. xii. ii). 


Marlowe himself rhymes ‘‘feast’’ with ‘‘quest’’ and ‘‘request’’ (Hero and 
Leander, I. 93-4; 431-2). Interestingly enough, in Ovid’s Elegies he rhymes 
this latter word ‘‘request’’ with ‘‘rest’’ (III. ii, 79-80) and ‘‘rest’’ with 
*“digest’’ (I. xiv, 19-20). 
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And in my helm a triple plume shall spring, 

Spangled with diamonds, dancing in the air, 

To note me emperor of the three-fold world; 

Like to an almond tree ymounted high 

Upon the lofty and celestial mount 

Of ever green Selinus quaintly decked 

With blooms more white than Herycina’s brows, 

Whose tender blossoms tremble every one 

At every little breath that thorough heaven is blown (2 Tamb., IV. iii. 


116-24). 
Nine of Spenser’s lines become nine of Marlowe’s. The phrasing is 
recast. All rhymes are omitted except, significantly, that of the 
couplet. In fact, Marlowe even goes so far as to keep the alexan- 
drine. In other, more scattered borrowings from Spenser, to be 
sure, the playwright dispenses completely with all rhyme, but, with 
one exception, those are cases of individual lines or phrases, not 
reworkings of entire stanzas as in the two instances quoted above. 
The important fact is that, through inertia or some other cause, 
Marlowe shows a disposition to leave unchanged the final rhyme in 
stanzaic material which he assimilates to his blank verse. He has 
done the same thing in his sonnet on beauty. 

There was every reason why Marlowe should try his hand at the 
sonnet form in the late 1580’s. Others of his poems, like ‘‘Come 
live with me and be my love,’’ show his interest in the love lyric. 
Sonnets had been appearing desultorily in the English miscellanies 
and song books since the time of Wyatt and Surrey. Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella was almost certainly circulating in manuscript 
at the time Tamburlaine was written. Spenser published sonnets in 
blank verse as early as 1569 and others in rhyme by 1591. Some of 
the cycles printed in the early 1590’s must already have been in 
preparation. It was a time when an ambitious young poet would, 
almost as a matter of course, see what he could do in that kind. One 
guesses that Marlowe never wrote many sonnets. Seeing no occasion 
for separate publication, and possibly being unwilling to let a good 
poem die unknown, he incorporated this particular specimen into 
his drama. 

But when? Was the sonnet written at the same time as the re- 
mainder of the soliloquy? Or was it already in existence at the 
time when Tamburlaine was being composed, and was it then 
written in as part of the original text? Or was it added in 1590 
when the first edition of the drama was printed? The indications, 
tenuous as they are, seem to me to point in the latter direction. 
Those portions of Tamburlaine’s soliloquy immediately preceding 
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and following the sonnet fit together so aptly that they appear t 
have been written sequentially. Possibly, also, the nine-foot line 
at the outset of the lyric suggests some disturbance caused by the 
need of interpolating it into a passage already established. Again, 
the soliloquy, with its fifty-nine lines, is so much longer — by four. 
teen lines, to be exact—than any other single speech in either 
Tamburlaine play* as to suggest that the sonnet is a later addition, 
Had Marlowe had it before him at the outset, he might well haye 
written a shorter speech. 

The most attractive reason for holding the poem to be a later 
intrusion, however, is that such a view would help to explain the 
textual corruption of those lines of the speech which follow it. 
Miss Ellis-Fermor in her edition of Tamburlaine, for example, con. 
siders the textual difficulties greater here than anywhere else in the 
play. Editors and critics have given endless labor to emendation 
and interpretation. If we suppose that the sonnet was written in 
cramped fashion marginally, and possibly also interlineally, in the 
manuscript used by the compositor, we can easily understand how 
he might garble the text. 

One further word against the possibility that the sonnet was 
written at the same time as the remainder of Tamburlaine’s 
soliloquy. Had this been the case, it would probably have been 
better integrated into the context than it is. Also it would have been 
more strictly accurate in form. Its very divergences from the 
Shakespearean model, slight though they are, show that it is no 
longer in its original condition but has been altered into blank 
verse, just as the Spenser lines were altered. Again, it is not 
probable that Marlowe would set out to write an unrhymed sonnet 
and then top it off with the incongruity of a rhyming couplet. Fur- 
thermore, sonnets written on the Shakespearean model of three 
quatrains and a couplet were invariably rhymed, as far as I know. 
These several considerations, taken together with those mentioned 
in the preceding two paragraphs, make it impossible, I think, to 
conclude that Marlowe originally wrote the sonnet as part of the 
speech. 


6The next longest passage in 1 Tamburlaine is 45 lines (Tamburlaine’s per- 
suasion of Theridamas, I. ii. 164-208). Only two other speeches are over 30 
lines (V. ii. 11-42 and V. ii. 383-416). In 2 Tamburlaine the longest single 
speech is 41 lines (II. iv. 78-118), there is one of 40 lines (III. ii. 53-92), and 
there are seven others over 30 lines. Thus the soliloquy of 59 lines is quite ina 
class by itself. In fact, it is larger than the average of its three nearest com- 
petitors by just about the size of a sonnet. 
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Under any view of the date which holds that Marlowe wrote the 
gonnet apart from the play, whether before or after, he reveals 
himself as being, in this instance, a subjective dramatist. For this 
is subjectivity with a vengeance — to take a separate poem of one’s 
own and write it into the speech of one’s leading character. It 
means that the playwright attributes to his hero not merely his own 

rsonal ideas but also the very words of their expression. There are 
jessons for us here on the moot question of Marlowe’s methods as a 
dramatic artist. A Marlowe who shows so little respect for the 
integrity of his hero as an objective creation is not likely to observe 
this integrity scrupulously in other places. 

The only escape from these conclusions is, I believe, to deny that 
the fourteen lines constitute a sonnet. Their various points of 
resemblance to the sonnet form would then have to be ascribed to 
mere coincidence. But coincidence, besides its proverbial long arm, 
would have to possess superlatively skillful fingers to make of these 
fourteen lines a poem whose meaning is exquisitely complete and 
self-contained, whose structure is three quatrains and a climactic 
couplet still graced with rhyme, and whose position in the context 
is so loose that it can be removed not merely without damage but 
even with positive benefit to the continuity of what remains. Addi- 
tionally, coincidence would have to set this unit of fourteen lines 
in a passage longer by approximately the extent of a sonnet than 
the average of the next few longest speeches in the drama —a 
passage, moreover, which is generally acknowledged to be much 
the most corrupt in the whole text. Coincidence would also have to 
make us forget Marlowe’s redactions, with their tell-tale final 
rhymes, from the stanzas of Spenser. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY’S LITERARY THEORIES 


By ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
The University of Buffalo 


It is hardly fair to Shaftesbury to comment disparagingly on his 
critical attitude, as one eminent critic has done, by comparing an 
isolated passage from the Characteristics with one equally isolated 
from the Spectator. It is true that in ‘‘ Advice to An Author” 
Shaftesbury says in part ‘‘that skill in writing is founded in good 
sense and in knowledge learned not only from authors and ‘the 
general Conversation of the World,’ but from the particular ‘Rules 
of Art’,’” and that this may be compared to Spectator 417 in which 
Addison prescribes for poets the gathering of sense impressions 
from ‘‘works of nature,’’ ‘‘country images,’’ ‘‘pomp and magnifi- 
cence of courts’’ and all the noble works of art. Perhaps there is a 
great difference between these theories. One may point out on the 
other hand, however, that Addison’s basic critical outlook is re- 
vealed also in Spectator 409, in which he lists three methods of 
cultivating taste: studying the writings of the most polite authors, 
conversing with men of a polite genius, and studying the writings 
of the best critics both ancient and modern. This advice is certainly 
just as artificial and bookish as Shaftesbury’s. Moreover, Shaftes- 
bury also says that an author must have a ‘‘capacity for action and 
a knowledge of the world and mankind”’ in order to write with 
dignity or on a noble plan.” He also gives a long list of objects of 
beauty, ranging from seas, rivers, mountains, vales, to a household, 
city or nation, objects which he says are admired and pursued, not 
only by poets and orators, but by almost the entire world.* Implicit 
in all of Shaftesbury’s attitudes, whether moral, political, social, or 
esthetic, is the theory that the highest beauty is moral or intellectual, 
transcending the world of nature and sense perception. He states 
specifically that the writer must fix his eye upon the idea of per- 


1Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, ‘‘ Addison and Hutcheson on the Imagination,”’ 
E. L. H., 1 (1935), 225. 
2John M. Robertson, ed., Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (London, 1900), 
11, 309. 
” sIbid., 1, 269. 
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fection, ‘‘that consummate grace, that beauty of Nature.’* In 
essence this Platonic idea is the theme of ‘‘Tintern Abbey.’’ Yet 
neither Addison nor Shaftesbury is Wordsworth, and it is futile 
to look for Wordsworthian theories in their typical eighteenth- 
century notions. If Wordsworth must be used as a basis of com- 

ison, however, nothing in the Spectator is closer to the Lake 
Poet than Shaftesbury’s comment that, ‘‘Of all beauties which vir- 
tuosos pursue, poets celebrate, musicians sing, and architects or 
artists, of whatever kind, describe or form, the most delightful, the 
most engaging and pathetic, is that which is drawn from real life, 
and from the passions.’’”® 

Thus, the really significant difference between Shaftesbury and 
Addison concerns the nature of esthetic response, not the poet’s 
preparation. Shaftesbury held that the mind immediately recog- 
nizes beauty by reference to an idea of perfection existing within 
itself, but Addison denied absolute form, holding that the mind 
responds to the beauty of an object as a physiological process, 
similar to the perception of color, sweetness or form.* To Shaftes- 
bury, pleasures of sense are decidedly inferior to mental pleasure. 
In art, for example, the appeal to sense is a false relish. Painting 
must not be viewed with the same eye as richly colored feminine 
apparel. Although painting makes use of color, he says, nothing is 
further from its intention than ‘‘to make a shew of colours, or from 
their mixture, to raise a separate and flattering pleasure to the 
sense.’”? 


‘Ibid., 1, 214. 

‘Ibid., 1, 90. Basil Willey finds in the Characteristics a ‘‘ fondness for ‘the 
country’ and for what is ‘natural,’ in contrast to town life and the ‘arti- 
ficial,’ ’’ which he feels is a significant attitude this early in the century. The 
Eighteenth Century Background (London, 1940), p. 62. Shaftesbury recognizes 
that natural scenery is important in art also. In ‘‘A Notion... of the Judg- 
ment of Hercules’’ he draws a fundamental distinction between a work which 
is ‘‘historical and moral’’ and one which is ‘‘ perspective and merely natural.’’ 
Characteristicks (London, 1744-1745), 11, 338. Each is a legitimate form of 
expression with its own rules, but the former belongs to the higher life and the 
latter to the lower. The same distinction could be made between literary works 
which reveal moral truth and those which delineate natural scenery. Shaftesbury 
does not rule out the latter, but he would probably not approve of the practice 
of Wordsworth in mixing the two forms. Ibid., 11, 339. 

6C. D. Thorpe, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 

"Characteristicks, 111, 350. Thus Shaftesbury would not have joined in Addi- 
son’s and Akenside’s praise of the pleasures of imagination. In writing to a 
university student on the subject of taste, he says, ‘‘I ery out to you against 
pleasure; to beware of those paths, which lead to a wrong... judgment of 
what is supremely beautiful and good.’’ Letters of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
(London, 1746), p. 23. 
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Shaftesbury’s literary theories, however, are much closer ty 
Addison’s although no system of dicta as such is set forth in his 
works. ‘‘ Advice to An Author’’ is not a work of literary critic; 
but like the rest of the Characteristics is primarily ethical. Shaftes. 
bury’s criteria of literary excellence are interstitial, revealed in 
random passages scattered throughout the entire work, and require 
much sorting and sifting before they can be fitted into a composite 
picture. There is one passage, however, in his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Re. 
flections’’ which combines and summarizes his literary theories, 
These may be considered under three heads as indicated by the 
interpolated numbers. 

’T were to be wished, that when once our authors had [1] considered of 
model or plan, and attained the knowledge of a whole and its parts; when 
from this beginning they had [2] proceeded to morals, and the knowledge of 
what is called poetic manners and truth; when they had [3] learnt to reject 
false thought, embarrassing and mixed metaphors, the ridiculous point in 
comedy, and the false sublime and bombast in heroic, they would at last have 


some regard to numbers, harmony, and an ear, and correct, as far as possible, 
the harsh sounds of our language, in poetry at least, if not in prose.8 


This is Shaftesbury’s literary theory in a nutshell. As he lists in 
“‘The Judgment of Hercules’’ a similar standard for painters, he 
presents, perhaps unconsciously, a complete parallel between poetry 
and painting. The artist is one who having 

[1] acquir’d the knowledge of a whole and parts, [2] would afterwards apply 
himself to the study of moral and poetick truth. ... [3] He wou’d then na- 
turally learn to reject those false ornaments of affected graces, exaggerated 
passions, hyperbolical and prodigious forms; which equally with the mere 
capricious and grotesque, destroy the just simplicity, and unity, essential in 
a piece.9 

This similarity illustrates a fundamental tenet of Shaftesbury’s 
theory, that ‘‘a real history-painter’’ must have ‘‘the same knowl- 
edge, the same study, and views”’ as a real poet.'° His discussions 
of literary problems and esthetic principles are essential to the main 
scope and principal end of his entire work, ‘‘to assert the reality 
of a beauty and charm in moral as well as natural subjects, and to 
demonstrate the reasonableness of a proportionate taste and deter- 
minate choice in life and manners.’”'? 


8Robertson, ed., op. cit., 1, 317-320. Henceforth in this paper I shall abbre- 
viate my references to Robertson’s edition to the volume and page numbers. 
I shall cite the eighteenth-century edition, Characteristicks, only for ‘‘The 
Judgment of Hercules.’’ 

9Characteristicks, 11, 349. 

10Jbid., 11, 347. 

11, 344. 
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Contradictions, or at least inconsistencies caused by varying 
moods and normal intellectual tergiversations, are naturally to be 
expected in a compilation of a series of comments on one particular 
subject which are subsidiary or digressive in nature and which must 
be culled from works primarily concerned with quite different sub- 
jects and written at various periods. Yet Shaftesbury’s literary 
attitudes are on the whole quite consistent. It is true that he writes 
against enthusiasm and almost deplores the excess of imagination 
in English writers,’* and on the other hand presents for admiration 
at least one example of poetic transport and occasionally falls into 
rapturous poetic prose.** It is also true that he vigorously attacks 
pedantry and yet is frequently pedantic, but pedantry is a fault 
which to recognize usually means to commit. 

The one glaring example of inconsistency in Shaftesbury is his re- 
eurrent stress on the necessity of classical unity in a work as spas- 
modic as the Characteristics, which, like Bacon’s pomegranate, is full 
of many kernels. Every reader knows that it is not based upon any 
model and that it does not constitute an integrated whole. Yet, not 
only in the passage quoted above, but throughout the entire work 
Shaftesbury sets forth the principle of unity as a requirement for 
literary excellence, following Aristotle in demanding unity of plot 
and greatness with order. Quotations from The Poetics explaining 
these principles are echoed and cross-referenced throughout the 
Characteristics. A work which is both beautiful and true ‘‘must 
be a whole, by itself, complete, independent, and withal as great 
and comprehensive’’ as the author can make it.1* A whole is that 
which has beginning, middle and end.'® Greatness with order con- 
sists in the exhibiting of ‘‘the principal or main of what is designed, 
in the very largest proportion in which it is capable of being 
viewed.’"*® Harmony between the whole and its parts means that 
every part fits so exactly in its proper place that the least trans- 
position would be impracticable. If any part may be shifted to any 
other position, the whole cannot be said to possess a beginning, 
middle or end. Such a piece is ‘‘a mere rhapsody.’”** A work must 
be great and comprehensive in order that all particulars may blend 
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in the general design, ‘‘and all things be subservient to that which 
is principal ; in order to form a certain easiness of sight, a simple, 
clear, and united view.’’ When it is gigantic it is too large to be 
viewed as a whole, and when, on the contrary, ‘‘it runs into the 
detail and nice delineation of every little particular,’’ it is too intri. 
cate to be viewed as a whole.1* These standards for unity and eon. 
sistency in literary work may be applied ‘‘from the epopee or heroic 
poem down to the familiar epistle or heroic essay, either in verge 
or prose.’”!® 

Obviously, if these principles are applied to the Characteristics, 
it stands condemned, for it lacks unity both in thought and strue. 
ture. It is composed of six separate pieces, heterogeneous in subject, 
tone and form, which require for a combining agent such an in. 
genious and all-embracing title as Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, Times, etc. Even without the etc., what subject could be 
excluded from such a title? Of the six treatises, only one, ‘‘ An 
Inquiry Concerning Virture or Merit,’’ is completely serious and 
unified. It is carefully organized, complete, perspicuous, free from 
digression and logical in procedure. In every sense of the word a 
treatise, it is just as methodical in ‘‘the clear division and partition 
of the subjects’’ as the most serious works of Aristotle or Locke, 
‘‘The Moralists’’ is only slightly irregular, but the other four are 
loose and discursive and vary in tone from levity to moral earnest- 
ness. How then are we to reconcile Shaftesbury’s repeated and 
earnest advocacy of the principles of unity and order with a work 
as loosely organized and heterogeneous as the Characteristics? 

There are several possible explanations. Perhaps Shaftesbury 
believed in the wholesale observance of Aristotelian principles, but 
lacked the ability to apply them in his own work. Perhaps he was 
asserting the Aristotelian principles only ironically, thus applying 
literally his favored way of levity. Both of these theories are dis- 
proved, however, by the ‘‘Inquiry,’’ a treatise which shows that 
Shaftesbury had both the ability and the inclination to follow the 


18], 94. 

1911, 317. Following are other prominent Aristotelian ideas in the Char- 
acteristics: unity of plot is not attained merely by unity of hero (1, 317); 
poetry is an imitation of men and manners (1, 129); the poet teaches through 
his characters, not in his own person (1, 129); the poet is greater than the 
historian (1, 96) ; simplicity and clarity in style are to be admired; multiplicity 
of metaphors is to be condemned (1, 157); tragedy reached its perfection in 
Euripides, but comedy is still to be improved (1, 159); the purpose of tragedy 
is the purgation of terror and pity (1, 180); the love of wonder and novelty is 
of primary influence in philosophy and literature (1, 178). 
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methodical way. Another explanation is that he believed in Aris- 
totle, but having inadvertently transgressed the rules in his letters 
on enthusiasm and on wit and humor and having been rebuked for 
this violation by the French critics,° he had continued in the mis- 
cellany as a form of face-saving. It may be also that he regarded 
the rules as binding only certain forms of literary expression and 
thus opposed pedantic adherence in other forms. Or perhaps the 
unity which he advocates may be interpreted as moral unity, not 
mere conformity to technicalities. 

In order to choose among these possible explanations, a summary 
of Shaftesbury’s remarks on the miscellany is necessary. His ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Reflections’’ is opened with the benevolent wish, ‘‘ Peace 
be with the soul of that charitable and courteous author who, for 
the common benefit of his fellow-authors, introduced the ingenious 
way of miscellaneous writing!’’** To his example Shaftesbury at- 
tributes the freedom of workers on the literary assembly-line to 
throw off the yoke of design, coherence, meaning and resemblance 
to nature. A pattern or plan of workmanship has been superseded, 
he says, by ‘‘shreds of learning, with various fragments and points 
of wit... drawn together and tacked in any fantastic form.’”? The 
constraints of justness and accuracy of thought have given way to 
license and caprice. As a result, great and noble things are inter- 
mingled with small and trivial. Epistles are composed by division 
or accretion without thought of unity, wit or spirit. ‘‘ Every period, 
every sentence almost, is independent, and may be taken asunder, 
transposed, postponed, anticipated, or set in any new order.’’** 
When the author has exhausted his run of faney, he need merely 
consider what name to give his compilation, ‘‘whether he should 
call it letter, essay, miscellany, or aught else.’”* 

This much is not condemnation of the miscellany any more than 
praise. It is conscious levity. By satirising himself with his ironical 
praise of the originator of the miscellany, Shaftesbury is justifying 
his deliberate choice of a suspected medium, proclaiming to the 
world that he knows better than his actions indicate.*> Although 
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25In a letter to Pierre Coste written near the end of his life, he almost 
regretfully comments on the necessity of using satire in order to gain a hearing. 
He quite forcibly denounces the extreme of sarcasm in ‘‘that most detestable 
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the Characteristics is filled with references to literary unity, only 
two specifically impugn aberrations from absolute integrity ang 
consistency. One concerns Seneca, who had applied the title ‘Epis. 
tle,’’ properly reserved for private letters not designed for public 
view, ‘‘to such works as were never writ in any other view than 
that of being made public.’’* This title is incorrect and dishonest, 
according to Shaftesbury, for after a few attempts at the beginning, 
‘‘the author by degrees loses sight of his correspondent, and takes 
the world in general for his reader or disciple. He falls into the 
random way of miscellaneous writing, says everywhere great and 
noble things, in and out of the way . . . with infinite wit, but with 
little or no coherence.’’** Here Shaftesbury is censuring Seneca 
as the first writer of any note to give credit to this ‘‘false style and 
manner.’’ It is his attempt to palm off a work designed for the 
public eye as private correspondence, however, not its miscellaneous 
nature, that is the main target of Shaftesbury’s rebuke.** 
Shaftesbury’s second censure of deviation from classical unity 
occurs in his cryptic sentence describing a piece lacking a beginning, 
middle and end: ‘‘ Tis a mere rhapsody, not a work.’’** Before 
this is interpreted as a blanket condemnation, however, the evidence 
of ‘‘The Moralists,’’ subtitled ‘‘A Philosophical Rhapsody,’’ must 
be considered. In the first place, ‘‘The Moralists’’ was chosen as a 
medium for the discussion of fundamental aspects of Shaftesbury’s 
philosophical system and the revealing of his own solution of im- 
portant problems. He must have felt more respect for the rhapsody — 
than Plato had for it in the hands of Ion, for in ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Refiections’’ he attributes the use of the auxiliary title or surname, 
‘“Rhapsody,’’ to his timorousness, explaining it as an affectation of 
negligence and irregularity in order to conceal his attempt to 
imitate the ancient poetic dialogue. Here he admits that he has 
fallen short of his own standards. Speaking of his pretension in a 


author of the Tale of A Tub, whose manners, life, and prostitute pen and 
tongue are indeed exactly answerable to the irregularity, obscenity, profaneness, 
and fulsomeness of his false wit and scurrilous style and humour.’’ Life, Un- 
published Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Benjamin Rand, ed., (London, 1900), p. 504. 

261, 169. 

2711, 170. 

28Shaftesbury’s own practice in writing friendly letters is described in a 
letter to Robert Molesworth as ‘‘ settled negligence.’’ To his near and intimate 
friends he writes in every humor, or neglects writing as he fancies. Letters 
(London, 1746), p. 82. 
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critical capacity ‘‘to carry the refined manner and accurate sim- 
plicity of the ancients,’’ he confesses that he had dared not in his 
own model and principal performance to ‘‘attempt to unite his 
philosophy in one solid and uniform body, nor carry on his argu- 
ment in one continued chain or thread.’*° Yet he adds that not- 
withstanding the title-page, ‘‘ ’twas so little his intention to write 
after that model of incoherent workmanship, that it appears to be 
sorely against his will if this dialogue piece of his has not the just 
character and correct form of those ancient poems described.’’ 
With only a very few changes, the apologetic title ‘‘rhapsody’’ 
would not be needed. Why then, we may ask, were the few changes 
not made in this work or the many changes in Shaftesbury’s other 
treatises? Why did he go blithely ahead disregarding his own 
standards? The reason is that the rules to Shaftesbury were not a 
fetish, a garland of unfading amaranth, and that he regarded the 
rhapsody and miscellany as legitimate forms. 

Although Shaftesbury set forth the principles of unity in ‘‘Free- 
dom of Wit and Humour,’’ he did not condemn literary hetero- 
geneousness until ‘‘Miscellaneous Reflections,’ and even here the 
two disparaging remarks are not very conclusive or comprehensive. 
Furthermore, of all the essays written before ‘‘ Miscellaneous Re- 
flections,’’ only one, ‘‘ Advice to An Author,’’ would be condemned 
by a literal application of his standards. Even though Shaftesbury 
seems to heap abuse on contemporary miscellanists by remarking 
that ‘‘the satiric or miscellaneous manner of the polite ancients, 
required as much order as the most regular pieces,’’ this is essen- 
tially a distinction between private and public works which Shaftes- 
bury uses to remove many contemporary works, including his own 
letters on enthusiasm and wit and humor from the jurisdiction of 
the rules.*1 Thus in answering the French critics who had partic- 
warly arraigned his discussion of enthusiasm for its want of order 
and method, he states that it had been written as a genuine letter, 
“not a precise and formal treatise designed for public view.’’*? The 
“Essay on... Wit and Humour’’ is also presented as a letter to a 
friend. The ‘‘Inquiry concerning Virtue’’ and ‘‘The Moralists’’ 
need no defense, Shaftesbury maintains, for, except for a few par- 
ticulars in ‘‘The Moralists,’’ both conform to the standards of the 
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ancients. This leaves only the ‘‘ Advice to An Author,’’ and Shattes. 
bury denies writing this for the public. It was written, he says, for 
private entertainment and a few friends, and committed to print 
only to give the latter the benefit of better characters than his own 
penmanship.** 

‘*Miscellaneous Reflections’’ offers a further explanation of 
Shaftesbury’s apparent inconsistency. As we have already noted, 
he does not condemn the miscellany in discussing its nature, rige 
and establishment. Although his tone is ironical as he lauds the 
happy effect of manumitting literature from the imposition of 
strict laws, he is probably serious in describing his two regular and 
formal pieces (‘‘Inquiry’’ and ‘‘ Moralists’’) as ‘‘oppressive to the 
airy reader.’’** In ‘‘Advice to An Author’’ he had already char. 
acterized the methodic or scholastic manner as befitting an author 
‘not of a fruitful imagination, but rather dry and rigid.’’ He had 
said of this style, if it be defective or unsound in the least part, it 
must inevitably lead ‘‘to the grossest absurdities and _ stiffest 
pedantry and conceit.’’*> Shaftesbury’s assumed as critic or 
interpreter of his own writings in ‘‘ Miscellaneous Reflections”’ gave 
him the opportunity of refurbishing his pet doctrines with ‘‘more 
of the fashionable air and manner of the world.’’** Subconsciously 
feeling that too narrow following of the rules had too much of the 
nature of the pundit, he cultivated the lighter vein. In principle he 
sincerely believed in the classical manner, but in practice he feared 
pedantry. 

If his advocacy of unity is construed as an advocacy of moral 
unity, his ostensible disregard of his own precepts appears as a 
conformity in spirit but a rebellion against narrow pedantry. In 
his first mention of unity he discusses the most natural beauty in 
the world, honesty and moral truth. The painter knows that he is 
‘‘even then unnatural when he follows Nature too close, and strictly 
copies life.’’*? Thus, moral truth in a work of art, whether in paint- 
ing, the epic or the drama, must be portrayed in a piece which is ‘‘a 
whole, by itself, complete, independent, and withal as great and 
comprehensive’’ as the artist can make it. Although art must not 


83It is possibly as an expedient to justify his style rather than as a punctillo 
over receiving payment that Shaftesbury makes so much of the original con- 
ception of the letter. 
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contravene the facts of nature, it must present them in an ideal 
pattern.*° It is obvious that all works of literature cannot approach 
this standard — in literature, for example, the pastiche, the elegy, 
the miscellany, the satire and all occasional pieces would be ex- 
eluded.*® Yet Shaftesbury would not rule all these out of court or 
condemn them to extinction. He would admit them as legitimate 
efforts in an inferior cause — the portraying of nature or physical 
reality, not the ideal or truth. As he says of the gallants who pen 
letters to mistresses and of courtiers who write them to ministers, 
“they are no controllers in the commonwealth of Letters.’’*° ‘‘Their 
works are not of a nature to entitle them to hold the rank of authors, 
or be styled writers by way of excellence in the kind.’’ These 
lighter works are exempt from strict adherence to rules, but are 
nevertheless legitimate forms. Shaftesbury’s acceptance of these 
lighter works is no apostasy to his principles. The rules are essen- 
tial in their place, he believes, but their place is not ubiquitous. 
His ultimate position, that the artificial unity secured by adherence 
to the rules is required only in those works which express the greater 
unity of truth and beauty, represents Aristotelian criticism modi- 
fied by Platonic metaphysics. 

It is only natural, therefore, that Shaftesbury should value criti- 
cism as the means of appraising the literary approach to ideal 
beauty. He describes the classical rules as ‘‘philosophical sea 
cards’ or charts, comparable to master drawings or anatomies of 
artists, yet admits that great art is not based on these alone, but 
on another life, on ‘‘the graces and perfections of minds.’’** The ~ 
original critics, Shaftesbury says, were geniuses of equal ability 
with those who practiced the persuasive arts, but were less covetous 
of public applause. By contemplating and interpreting the arts, 
they kept up high standards and kept the public from being im- 
posed upon.*? The critics remind the inspired poets that they are 
writing for ‘‘inferior mortals’’ and that they must therefore con- 
form to the ‘‘mechanic rules of human arbitrary composition.’’** 
Each reader, moreover, has a right to judge and condemn the 
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39In ‘‘ Judgment of Hercules’’ he says, ‘‘An elegy, and an epigram have 
each of ’em their measure, and proportion, as well as a tragedy, or epick 
poem.’’ Characteristicks, 111, 347. 
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writer’s lack of observance of the fundamentals of grammar and 
simple style.** Shaftesbury thus does not argue for pedantic aq. 
herence to any set of rules, Grecian or French, but merely for the 
right of free critical examination and analysis.** The real masters 
in any art or science, he says, rejoice in the ‘‘thorough search and 
examination of their performances, by all the rules of art and nicest 
eriticism.’’*® Thus, the prevailing practice among authors of in. | 
veighing against critics, the ‘‘props and pillars’’ of the world of 
letters, is a sign of their weakness and vulnerability. 

Shaftesbury answers in the negative the perennial question of 
whether the critic and writer must be combined in the same per- 
son.*7 A good critic need not be a creative artist, but a great writer 
is usually a good critic.** Modern criticism, Shaftesbury says, is 
most successful when comic or satirical, since the methodic, analyti- 
cal style does not please. Only the grossly superstitious or ignorant 
should be alarmed at this spirit, however, for if it be witty, it must 
advance wit; if not, ‘‘it will be destroyed by something wittier in 
the kind.’’*® Thus, Shaftesbury ridicules Dryden and others whose 
prefaces, dedications and introductions anticipate and challenge the 
critics and thereby reveal their fear of them.*® He arraigns the 
‘‘authority of those self-privileged writers who would exempt them- 
selves from criticism and save their ill-acquired reputation by the 
decrial of an art on which the cause and interest of wit and letters 
absolutely depend.’’*! In similar fashion he lashes the coteries of 
insipid wits, the literary compliment exchangers and mutual puffers 
who band together to resist criticism.5? He is not pleading for the 
professional critics, however, ‘‘the tribe of answerers,’’ and he ridi- 
cules the potential Dick Minims and Timothy Tittles.** He also 
condemns the weakness of contemporary writers who lack the ability 
to praise a brother-author by any other method than the sterile one 
of degrading by comparison great figures of the past. This ineffect- 
ual panegyric he terms ‘‘the club-method.’’** As an example of 
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good criticism, however, he commends Sheffield’s Art of Poetry.** 
Everything perfect in the production of the ancients may be attri- 
buted to criticism, he says, and we owe to criticism the preservation 
or recovery of their works. Thus, ‘‘higher’’ criticism in scriptural 
matters is of great value in defending Christianity.** Shaftesbury 
upholds the last principle, however, probably less to pay tribute to 
criticism than to deny covertly the authenticity of the scriptures. 

The greatest value of criticism to Shaftesbury is its aid in the 
cultivation of a ‘‘legitimate and just taste.’’ For this reason he not 
only defends criticism but declares ‘‘open war against those indolent 
supine authors, performers, readers, auditors, actors or spectators”’ 
who, making their humor or fancy their only guide, ‘‘reject the 
criticising or examining art, by which alone they are able to discover 
the true beauty and worth of every object.’’®” 

To Shaftesbury, taste in literary and esthetic matters is compara- 
ble to right decisions in morals. An absolute universal standard of 
good exists, and morality consists in acquiring the right opinion of 
good and living by it. Likewise, a universal standard of beauty 
exists, and we must adapt our taste to this standard.** The sense 
of beauty itself is natural and innate, but the recognition of beauty 
in concrete form is sometimes a matter of debate.®® True taste or 
critical ability requires labor, pains and time to cultivate natural 
genius, no matter how apt or forward.® Criticism is a rigid and 
severe art, which does not come by accident or fancy,* nor does it 
conform to the transitory modes of fashion.*® We form our own 
taste, by either fancy or reason. When the latter guides, our opin- 
ion of good coincides with the universal standard; when whim or 
fancy guides, our opinion is likely to be false and misleading.® 
Thus it is incumbent upon us, according to a stoical doctrine, ‘‘to 
regulate fancy and rectify opinion.’’* In both morals and esthetics 
we must make those fancies the objects of aversion which justly de- 
serve it. One may have a taste for either civility or brutality, but 
one should prefer and cultivate the latter, guiding the fancies until 
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they coincide with subjects deserving of admiration.” Because of 
the close affiliation between the arts and the virtues, ‘‘there can be 
no kind of writing which relates to men and manners where it is not 
necessary for the author to understand poetical and moral truth.” 
If he lacks interior moral sense, he will be unable to judge ‘‘exterjor 
proportion and symmetry.’’® 

The highest taste is not the same as mere virtuosity, the purely 
cultural accomplishments of refined and polished gentlemen, but 
requires moral integrity as well. Thus, Shaftesbury disagrees with 
the Lucretian-Baconian principle that pleasure is found in intel- 
lectual superiority, and he condemns the possessors of a real taste 
in arts who ‘‘rejoice in their superiority over others, who have 
either none at all or such as renders them ridiculous.’’® 

The emphasis on morality pervades all of Shaftesbury’s literary 
pronouncements. In poetry, which, he says, ‘‘is all fable, truth still 
is the perfection.’’® The poets pretend to give pleasure, but secretly 
they give instruction, and it is this for which they are to be hon- 
ored.** Tragedy and the other muses are active on virtue’s side,” 
and satirists especially ‘‘seldom fail in doing justice to virtue.’ 
The polite writer must excel in moral science.” Still Shaftesbury 
does not believe that “poetic teaching should be hortatory. The 
moral should not be inculcated at the expense of realism, even in 
moral dialogues.** In drama and epic the poet should not speak 
in his own person, but should reveal his moral only through his 
characters, who show themselves without comments or glosses.” 
Using this principle, Shaftesbury ridicules modern plays which 
require frequent marginal notes by the poet ‘‘to help out defects 
in the text’’ and thus become a mixture of narrative and drama.” 

Shaftesbury’s attempts to apply the moral to drama are partly a 
reflection of classical tradition and partly original. He condemns 
as kindred signs of dramatic bad taste, gross ribaldry, immorality, 
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and gladiatorial slaughtering.”® He strongly opposes tragi-comedy.” 
He commends French drama for reaching ‘‘as great perfection’ 
as the genius of the nation would permit, but he adds that ‘‘the 
high spirit of tragedy can ill subsist where the spirit of liberty is 
wanting.’’"® Shaftesbury’s definition of tragedy, ‘‘the lively repre- 
sentation of the disorders and misery of the great; to the end that 
the people and those of a lower condition may be taught the better 
to content themselves with privacy, enjoy their safer state, and 
prize the equality and justice of their guardian laws,’’ at first sight 
is rather disturbing.*® However, when viewed as an antidote to 
what Shaftesbury considered to be a prevalent attitude instilled into 
people of all social classes, the idolising the next in power above 
them and adoring the tyrannic power raised at their own expense 
and exercised over them, an attitude not entirely unknown today, 
his therapeutic view of tragedy seems more understandable. 

His rather notorious approval of Hamlet on moral grounds also 
seems apposite when viewed in the light of his other pronounce- 
ments. 

[Hamlet] is almost one continued moral: a series of deep reflections drawn 
from one mouth, upon the subject of one single accident and calamity, naturally 
fitted to move horror and compassion. It may be properly said of this play, if 
I mistake not, that it has only one character or principal part. It contains no 
adoration or flattery of the sex; no ranting at the gods; no blustering heroism; 
nor anything of that curious mixture of the fierce and tender which makes the 


hinge of modern tragedy, and nicely varies it between the points of Love and 
Honour.8° 


If Hamlet is one continued moral, one naturally wonders what the 
moral is.** The phrase takes on meaning, however, when we realize 
that according to Shaftesbury the moral part should be treated 
differently in a poem from in history or philosophy, and that some 
authors, ignoring this and seeking to make a work ‘“‘highly moral 
and learned,’’ merely render it thoroughly ridiculous and imper- 


761,176; m1, 314, 315. 

7711, 160. 

781, 143, 

791, 143. A similar definition appears in a letter to Pierre Coste. Rand, 
op. cit., p. 397. 

801, 180. The ‘‘to be or not to be’’ soliloquy Shaftesbury interprets in the 
Characteristics as condoling with virtue and bemoaning ‘‘the case of suffering 
merit.’? Elsewhere he uses it as an example of ‘‘the bottom of tragedy,’’ the 
desire to live. Rand, op. cit., p. 259. 

81The advocacy of the moral in tragedy is nothing out of the way. Dryden, 
for example, specifies as the prime motive for treating the death of Antony 
and Cleopatra, ‘‘the excellency of the moral.’’ W. P. Ker, Essays of John 
Dryden (Oxford, 1926), 1, 191. 
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tinent.** Thus, ‘‘continued moral’’ does not refer to the didacticism 
of fables or parables. It means instead the true portrayal of human 
nature. This interpretation is based on Shaftesbury’s tracing of 
the genesis of drama to the ancient mimes, which treated funda. 
mentally of morals and exhibited real characters and manners. 
These dramatic poems, he says, ‘‘not only taught us to know others, 
but what was principal and of highest virtue in them, they taught 
us to know ourselves.’’** Their philosophical hero may have ele. 
ments of oddness or mysteriousness, but the ‘‘under-parts or second 
characters showed human nature more distinctly and to the life,” 
As a result, each member of the audience is able to penetrate and 
inspect his own character. This type of moral may readily be found 
in Hamlet. Furthermore, in these primitive works the poet ‘‘de- 
scribes no qualities or virtues; censures no manners; makes no 
encomiums, nor gives characters himself; but brings his actors in 
view.’’ Yet, they ‘‘give more instruction than all the comments or 
glosses in the world.’’®> If we apply this to Hamlet, the continued 
moral which we should expect to find is the indirect portrayal of our 
character. 

Shaftesbury consistently opposes flattery of the sex as an absurd 
and immoral remnant of knight-errantry. The senseless and profane 
deification of the entire sex in common works in reverse, he charges, 
rendering it wholly common and making ‘‘each fair one apprehend 
that the public had a right to her, and that beauty was too communi- 
cative and divine a thing to be made a property and confined to one 
at once.’’®¢ 

In another brief note of Shakespearian criticism Shaftesbury 
compliments ‘‘our old tragic poet’’ on his knowledge of character 
in Othello. Desdemona illustrates the credulity of women and the 
common proclivity for ‘‘the most unnatural and monstrous tales.’ 

On the same page with his praise of Hamlet Shaftesbury com- 
mends Paradise Lost for its ‘‘solid thought, strong reasoning, noble 
passion, and . . . continued thread of moral doctrine, piety and vir- 
tue.’? The phrase ‘‘solid thought’’ expresses another important 
aspect of Shaftesbury’s literary criticism. He is convinced that 
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philosophy and learning are requisite for literary proficiency and 
that mere genius is not enough.** He thinks that English authors 
are sufficiently gifted with imagination, which they possess almost 
to excess, but they lack manners, morals, restraint and correctness.*® 
The recipe for literary proportion and beauty is a combination of 
feeling and intellect, ‘‘the wisdom of the heart’’ joined with the 
“task and exercise of the brain.’’®° Learning and sound reasoning 
are masculine qualities which are reflected in boldness and strength 
of style. The absence of learning is reflected in a mincing, effeminate 
style? The style of a work may suit the humor of the times, but 
its basic text must copy fundamental and universal facts of nature.*” 
Thus the artist should not idealize or seek artificial perfection. ‘‘An 
over-regularity is next to a deformity.’ ‘‘Solid thought’’ to 
Shaftesbury is in many ways equivalent to ‘‘following nature.’’ 

The mention of style brings us to the third phase of Shaftesbury’s 
literary theories, his likes and dislikes in forms and techniques. 
His work abounds in denunciation of jingling eloquence and the 
false sublime. He opposes ‘‘sophistry in argument or bombast in 
style, .. . the false tender, the pointed witticism, the disjointed 
thought, the crowded simile, . . . the mixed metaphor.’’* He ob- 
jects to the encounter of ‘‘shocking consonants and jarring sounds’’ 
and the propiniquity of lines composed entirely of monosyllables 
and others of compound-polysyllables and denounces the use of 
meaningless transitional words to hook lines together.®* He praises 
the Elizabethans for throwing off ‘‘the horrid discord of jingling 
rhyme,’’®* which he terms a ‘‘monstrous ornament.’”? It follows 
from this as well as from his practice that he would approve of 
poetic prose. Thus, he remarks that Plato’s dialogues were poet- 
ical,°* and admits that in ‘‘The Moralists’’ he himself appeared as 
“a poet in due form.’’®® 


88], 125ff. 

891, 181; 11, 316. 

901, 180. 

9111, 6. 

921, 228. 

9311, 319. 

941, 156. 

9511, 322. His aversion to monosyllables is shared by Swift, who objects in 
A Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English Tongue 
to the practice of poets, from the time of the Restoration, of shortening words 
because of the exigencies of meter. 

961, 142. 

8711, 320. 

981, 166. 

9911, 334, 
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Along with puns and quibbles, he condemns the false sublime 
of ‘‘crowded simile and mixed metaphor (the hobby-horse and rattle 
of the Muses).’”°° He illustrates and ridicules bombast by means 
of quotations from the Indian Emperor and Oedipus.‘ Dryden is 
his bane in drama and Sir Roger L’Estrange in prose.’ Although 
otherwise praising Shakespeare and Milton, he deplores Shake. 
speare’s ‘‘unpolished style, and antiquated phrase and wit, his want 
of method and coherence, and his deficiency in . . . graces and orna- 
ments,’’ and points out that Paradise Lost has neither ‘‘softness of 
language’’ nor ‘‘fashionable turn of wit.’°* Yet Shaftesbury is 
more opposed to an inflated style than to one barren of ornament, 
In private letters he prizes the simplicity which best reveals the 
heart.1%* Also he implies that in writing and speaking, ‘‘the natural 
and simple manner which conceals and covers art is the most truly 
artful, and of the most genteelest, truest and best studied taste,’ 
He praises the mean style of Xenophon, ‘‘as distant on one hand 
from the sonorous, high, and pompous strain, as on the other hand 
from the ludicrous, mimical, or satiric.’’°° 

Despite his emphasis on unity, Shaftesbury consistently advocates 
variety in style. This does not, however, conflict with his other 
demands for plan and method and unity of purpose. He derides the 
agglutinated style of works in which all parts are alike and may 
be transposed or ‘‘set in any new order, as you fancy.’ The 
methodical and analytical manner of composition, he says, tires us 
as rapidly as ‘‘the metre of an old ballad.’’*°* He uses more enter- 
taining ways in his own works, and if they seem random and artless, 
it is because they reflect his principle of disguising art ‘‘under the 
appearance of the greatest ease and negligence.’”°® The greatest 
art, he says, is the result of intense labor in polishing and revising, 


100], 141-142. 

10171, 195. 

10271, 329. 

103], 180. He admits Paradise Lost as an exception to his principle, in con- 
trast to the theories of Dennis, that Biblical subjects are unfit for poetic 
treatment. Leslie Stephen, without adequate foundation, sees a strong trace of 
anti-Semitism in this principle. English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1876), 11, 23. 

104Letters, p. 10. 

10511, 244, 

106], 167. 

10711, 171. 

108], 169. 

1097, 169, 
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yet has the appearance of spontaneity and ease’’® and conceals the 
artifice and plan as much as possible.*** In discussing the miscel- 
lany he semi-flippantly advocates variability in tone and material,**” 
put later retracts by admitting that his own work contains scope 
for censure and correction.** To him, the best writing, lying be- 
tween monotonous uniformity and uncontrolled capriciousness, 
exemplifies planned variation.*** Thus he ventures to criticize the 
confused thinking in miscellanies even though writing one himself. 
In this patchwork of wit, the miscellany or intellectual ragout, ‘‘cut- 
tings and shreds of learning’’ are tacked together in any fantastic 
form. ‘‘The wild and whimsical, under the name of the odd and 
pretty, succeed in the room of the graceful and the beautiful.’ 
Shaftesbury ’s own performance is probably exempt from this criti- 
cism, for at its sprightliest it could not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be called either wild and whimsical or odd and pretty. Yet 
he specifically asserts his claim to be admitted into the company of 
miscellany writers.*** 

Memoirs and essays also appear on Shaftesbury’s index. ‘‘I hold 
it very indecent,’’ he says, ‘‘for anyone to publish his meditations, 
occasional reflections, solitary thoughts, or other such exercises as 
come under the notion of this self-discoursing practice.’’"7 His own 
‘Miscellaneous Refiections’’ do not properly fall under this stric- 
ture, for they have a unified theme and lack a proselytizing fervor, 
which is Shaftesbury’s chief aversion to the form. His animadver- 
sions are, therefore, directed mainly at religious meditations.'* 

Although Shaftesbury opposes the publishing of self-discoursing 
works, he is by no means opposed to the practice of self-dissection 
or giving advice to oneself.*7 Soliloquy or self-dialogue is one of 
the important subjects discussed in ‘‘ Advice to An Author,’’ and 
Shaftesbury recommends it highly. The self-knowledge which 
soliloquy provides is needed by all men, but especially authors."* 
The only authors who should presume to give advice to others are 


110], 152. 

1111, 169; 11, 169. 
112]], 215-216. 
113q], 351. 

1147], 171-172. 
115]1, 159. 

116], 110. 

1177, 105. 

118], 124, 
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those who have criticized themselves and governed their imagina. 
tions, their ‘‘florid desires and specious sentiments.’’!"® 

The dialogue, Shaftesbury regards as one of the most moral, 
rational and philosophical of all literary forms, one of the most 
beneficial and yet most difficult.’*° It is a form no longer in vogue, 
he says, because his countrymen, unlike the ancients, are unwilling 
to see themselves represented in their true nature,’** and it would 
be belying the age ‘‘to put so much good sense together in a con- 
versation’’ as to make it last an hour’s time until one subject has 
been rationally examined.'** If the dialogue is the zenith of literary 
composition to Shaftesbury, the romance is the nadir. He regards 
as inferior nearly all forms which gratify the inherent human de. 
sire for wonder and novelty, although he recognizes and approves 
the desire itself.1** He implies that the sublime caters to the desire 
for the odd and the astonishing, and in a not very favorable tone 
identifies it with the pompous and the miraculous.’** Thus he 
decries the exaggerated accounts of voyagers to strange lands, real 
or imaginary’*® and disapproves of novels and romances for being 
gothic, effeminate and false.'*° 

Shaftesbury’s literary theories are on the whole eclectic. He 
esteems both imagination and reason, tolerates the Epicurean as 
well as the Platonic philosophy and reveals in his own practice both 
the romantic and classical temperaments. He feels that his primary 
principle of a self-evident right and wrong taste obviously applies 
in literature as well as in ethics and in the broader realms of 
esthetics, and he believes that the indispensable elements of all lit- 
erary works are solid thought, the rules within reason, and moral 


119], 234, 

1207, 130. 

1217, 131. 

12211, 6. 

12311, 87; 11, 178. 

124], 157. 

125], 222-223. 

12611, 314. 

127In this article I have been dealing with Shaftesbury’s criteria of literary 
excellence and their practical application. For a treatment of Shaftesbury’s 
theories of esthetic response and their background and influence see: R. L. 
Brett, ‘‘The Third Earl of Shaftesbury as a Literary Critic,’’ in Modern 
Language Review, XXXVII (April, 1942), 136. 
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POPE AND MALEBRANCHE: A NOTE ON THE 
ESSAY ON CRITICISM: PART II 


By Victor M. Hamm 
Marquette University 


Mr. Austin Warren, who has made the most exhaustive study of 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, has pointed out the poet’s indebtedness 
to earlier writers. He has no difficulty in finding Pope’s sources 
in Part I of the poem. ‘‘In the Second and Third Parts, on the 
other hand,’’ says Mr. Warren, ‘‘his indebtedness is only for 
occasional phrases; his plan —the discussion of the biases which 
warp critical sanity, his ‘character’ of the true critic, and his his- 
tory of criticism — and his substance are his own. He had no 
model to follow here; and he drew his material not from books but 
from observation and experience.’’? With this judgment I must 
disagree, for I find clear anticipations of at least Part II — ‘‘the 
discussion of the biases which warp critical sanity,’’ to use Mr. 
Warren’s words—in one contemporary philosopher with whose 
work Pope was apparently acquainted. 

Nicolas Malebranche, priest of the Oratory, was still living in 
Paris when Pope wrote his Essay on Criticism. His great work, 
De la Recherche de la Vérité, had, however, appeared as long ago as 
1674, and soon passed through many editions and translations.* 
His controversies with Bossuet, Arnauld, and others, increased his 
European reputation. Malebranche was well known in England. 
A translation of the Recherche by T. Taylor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, appeared from the press of L. Lichfield at Oxford in 
1694.4 Two other translations came out in this and the following 
years, and in 1699 Taylor’s translation went through a second 
edition.” In 1706 Locke’s ‘‘Examination of Pere Malebranche’s 


1Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist, Princeton, 1929. Cf. also E. Audra, 
L’ Influence frangaise dans l’oeuvre de Pope, Paris, 1931, pp. 201ff. 

20p. cit., p. 37. 

8Between 1674 and 1678 four editions of the work appeared in Paris, one 
in Lyons, two in Amsterdam, not counting translations into Latin. Cf. Geo. 
Steiber, Nikolaus Malebranche (Stuttgart, 1925), p. 23. 

4Father Malebranche’s Treatise concerning the Search after Truth. Locke 
ealled Taylor ‘‘an acute and ingenious author.’’ Taylor also wrote a History 
of the Jews. 

SAudra, op. cit., pp. 449ff. 
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Opinion of Seeing All Things in God’’ appeared in the Posthumous 
Works of the English philosopher. Bolingbroke, Pope’s ‘‘guide, 
philosopher and friend,’’ spoke with admiration of Malebranche, 
calling him ‘‘at least the equal of St. Augustine’’ and of Berkeley. 
Joseph Addison, while on his travels, visited the Oratorian; in a 
letter to the Bishop of Lichfield, dated ‘‘Marseilles, Friday, 29 
November, 1700,’’ he writes:7 ‘‘When I was at Paris I visited the 
Pere Malebranche, who has a particular Esteem for the English 
nation, where I believe he has more admirers than in his own.’’ 

Pope mentions Malebranche explicitly only twice, once in a poem, 
and once in a letter to Swift. Did he read the Recherche? We 
know that Pope read French, though no doubt he preferred English 
translations, when he could get them, to the originals. He told 
Spence: ‘‘ Considering how little I had when I came from school, I 
think I may be said to have taught myself Latin, as well as French 
or Greek, and in all these my chief way of getting them was by 
translation.’ This is ambiguous: does Pope mean to say that he 
translated from these languages into English, or that he used a 
““trot’’? 

We do not know what books were in his father’s library. Is it 
too far-fetched to assume that this Catholic had one of the several 
translations of the masterpiece of the French priest who, as Addison 
assures us, had ‘‘more admirers in the English nation than in his 
own’’? At least one of the four priests who instructed the youth 
at Binfield might very well have prompted Pope to read the 
volume.?® 

But all this is probable conjecture at best. There is more demon- 


6‘‘ That fine writer Malebranche . . . or that sublime genius and good man, 
the Bishop of Cloyne.’’ Cited in Audra, pp. 450-1. 
7The Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), p. 25. 
Cf. also Spectators 37 and 84. Leonora’s library, described in Spectator 37, 
contained ‘‘ Father Malebranche’s Search after Truth, translated into English.’ 
8Cf. ‘‘ Imitation of the Earl of Dorset’s Artemisia’? : 
Tho’ Artemisia talks, by fits, 
Of councils, classics, fathers, wits; 
Reads Malebranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
(Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, Iv, 435). 
For the letter, cf. F. E. Ball, The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift (London, 
1913), V, 90ff. Pope is writing that he hopes Swift ‘‘will live to see him 
[Bolingbroke] . . on the same shelf with Locke and Malebranche.’’ 
9Anecdotes, ed. “Malone, 1820, pp. 40-1. 
10These priests had no doubt been educated on the Continent, at Douai, St. 
Omers, or Rome, since there were no Catholic seminaries in England. Cf. 
David Mathew, Catholicism in England, 1535-1935, London, 1936. 
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strative evidence in a comparison between Part Two of the Essay on 
Criticism and Part Two of Book II of the Recherche. 

Readers of the Essay know how, after Pope has in Part I of his 
poem equated Nature, the Rules, and the Ancients, he goes on, in 
the Second Part of the poem, to examine the ‘‘causes hindering a 
true Judgment,’’ as the rubric has it.1 These causes are ten in 
number. (Note that one third of the Essay is thus occupied with 
this negative analysis — the stage of purification in the develop- 
ment of the critical temper.) Here is the list, with the line numbers 
of the passages involved given in parentheses: 

1. Pride (ll. 201-214) ; 

2. Imperfect learning (ll. 215-232) ; 

3. Judging by parts, not wholes; criticism of wit, language, and 

versification only (ll. 233-284) ; 

4, Being too hard to please, or too apt to admire (ll. 285-393) ; 

5. Partiality —too much Love to a Sect, —to the Ancients or 
Moderns (ll. 394-407) ; 

Prejudice or Prevention (ll. 408-423) ; 
Singularity (ll. 424-451) ; 

Inconstaney (ll. 452-455) ; 

Party Spirit (ll. 456-465) ; 

. Envy (ll. 466-565). 

We shall return to this catalogue in a moment. Let us now look 
at the second part of Book Two of Malebranche’s Recherche.” 
There, after illustrating the laws of association of ideas and indicat- 
ing the often deleterious influence of association of ideas on man’s 
judgments, ‘‘our preposterous judgments,’’ Malebranche in the 
fourth chapter of this section enumerates ‘‘the most hidden causes 
of many particular Errors,’’ especially in the minds of ‘‘Men of 
Learning.’”* For, says he, ‘‘when once the Mind sees clearly, it 
delights to run to Truth; and it runs to it with an inexpressible 
swiftness.’’ This statement Pope likewise makes at the beginning 
of his discussion of the biases which warp critical sanity, and in 
very similar words: ; 


1 


11These rubrics or summaries of the contents of the three parts of the Essay 
do not appear in the early editions of the poem. They are apparently the work 
of Warburton, and are first found, so far as I can discover, in his edition of 
Pope’s Works, 1751. 

12All my references and quotations will be to and from Taylor’s translation 
of the Recherche, edition cited above. The probabilities are, I think, that it 
was this translation that Pope knew. 

13 Op. cit., p. 75. 
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If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day.14 


Malebranche then lists the causes ‘‘which contribute to this over. 
throw of Reason,’’ and develops them in the remaining chapters 
of the Book. What points have Pope’s and Malebranche’s syllabus 
of errors in common? 

Taking Pope’s order as our point of departure, we note first of 
all that like Pope Malebranche speaks of ‘‘that ridiculous Vanity, 
which makes us affect the seeming learned.’’'> Pope: 


What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools (ll. 203-4). 


More emphatically than Pope, Malebranche reprehends addiction 
to the Ancients: 


In the sixth place, we may reckon that unreasonable Fancy, which supposes 
the Ancients were more enlightened than we can be, and that there is nothing 
left for us but what they have succeeded in.16 


Pope: 
Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 
The Ancients only, or the Moderns prize. 
Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply’d 
To one small sect, and all are damn’d beside (ll. 394-7). 


Malebranche again: 


The Seventh [cause of warped judgment] is a Dis-ingenuous Respect mix’d. 
with an absurd Curiosity, which makes Men admire things that are most 
Remote and Ancient, such as are far-fetcht, or come from unknown Countries, 
. . » Deference, say they, is due to Antiquity: How could Aristotle, Plato, 
Epicurus, those Grand Sages be mistaken? They do not consider, that 
Aristotle, Plato, and Epicurus, were Men like us, and of the Species with us: 
and moreover that the World since their Time, is grown more than two 
thousand Years older; that it has gain’d greater Experience, and ought to be 
more Enlightened.17 


Pope: 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 
And force that sun but on a part to shine, 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 
But ripens spirits in cold northern climes; 
Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall warm the last ; 
Tho’ each may feel encreases and decays, 
And see now clearer and now darker days. 
Regard not then if Wit be old or new, 
But blame the false, and value still the true (ll. 398-407). 


14Essay on Criticism, ll. 211-212. I use (since it is a good text, w—_ 
available) the text of the Works (1751) as reprinted in R. 8S. Crane, A C 
lection of English Poems: 1660-1800 (N. Y., 1932), pp. 366-401. 

15d. cit., p. 75. 

16] bid. 

170p. cit., p. 76. 
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Like Pope, again, Malebranche blames the love of singularity for 
errors of judgment : 


There are others still . . . who have no respect at all for Authors, let their 
Esteem be what it will among the Learned. . . . They love to be thought In- 
yentors of some new Opinions, thereby to procure Reputation in the World: 
and are well satisfy’d, that by saying something that was never said before, 
they shall not fail to have their Admirers.18 


Pope: 
The Vulgar thus thro’ Imitation err; 
As oft the Learn’d by being singular; 
So much they scorn the croud, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong... (ll. 424-7). 


Some praise at morning what they blame at night; 
But always think the last opinion right (ll. 430-1). 


Like Pope, Malebranche censures those who are prone to judge 
parts rather than the whole: 


Whatever strikes the Senses, extreamly affects us: And whatever affects us, 
makes us mind it in proportion to its affecting us. Thus those who resign 
themselves up to all sorts of most Sensible and Pleasing Diversions, are in- 
eapable of Penetrating into Truths. 


... The soft Minds . . . are unable to comprehend or penetrate anything, 
but are wonderfully nice as to Modes and Fashions. An ungentile Word, a 
Rustick Accent, or a little Grimace, shall provoke them infinitely more than a 
confus’d mass of lame and inconeluding Reasons. They cannot discover the 
Defect of an Argument, but can critically discern a false Step or an incom- 
pos’d Gesture.19 


Pope applies this censure to literary critics in what constitutes the 
longest section of Part II of the Essay: 
A perfect Judge will read each work of Wit 


With the same spirit that its author writ: 
Survey the WHOLE... (Ill. 233-5). 


In Wit, as Nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not th’exactness of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all (ll. 243-6). 


Most Critics, fond of some subservient art, 
Still make the Whole depend upon a Part (ll. 263-4). 


Some to Conceit alone... (ll. 289ff.). 
Malebranche also glances at envy: 
When a New Opinion or a Modern Author is in Vogue, our own Glory seems 


to be obscur’d, by being too near him: But we are under no such Apprehen- 
sions from the Honour that is given to the Ancients.20 


18Jbid., p. 83. Cf. also Book IV, chapter 8 of the Treatise: ‘‘Of the desire 
of seeming Learned.’’ 

190p. cit., pp. 84-5. 

200p. cit., p. 76. 
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Pope is more elaborate here (perhaps expanding the image gug. 
gested by Malebranche?) : 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue; 

But like a shadow, proves the substance true; 


For envy ’d Wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes known 
Th’ opposing body’s grossness, not its own (ll. 466-9). 


A comprehensive comparison of Malebranche’s catalogue of ‘‘the 
biases which warp critical sanity’’ would, it must be added, reveal 
differences as well as similarities. The English poet is concerned 
with errors in literary judgment; the French philosopher is pre- 
occupied (though not exclusively) with errors in philosophic and 
scientific judgment. Much of what the latter says is therefore not 
paralleled in Pope, and the style of Pope’s expression is in general 
more vivid and figurative than Malebranche’s Cartesian manner, 
Moreover, Malebranche emphasizes much more than Pope the 
danger of addiction to the Ancients. The general neo-classical 
background must also be taken into account: references to pride, 
prejudice, the Ancients and the Moderns, are of course common in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century criticism. In citing the above 
parallels — and I do not feel that I have exhausted the possibilities 
of the material —I suggest rather that the spirit and method of 
Malebranche’s inquiry are reflected in Pope’s enumeration and 
illustration of the obstacles to critical judgment, than that Pope was 
deliberately copying the French philosopher. If we remember that 
Pope was just out of his teens when he wrote the Essay on Criticism, 
we should not be surprised to find him leaning on one of the greatest 
metaphysicians of his time, a man who was, besides, of his own 
faith. But let the reader draw his own inferences. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR AND ELIZABETH SINGER 


By H. WRIGHT 
Miami University 

For several months in 1703 and 1704 Matthew Prior and Eliza- 
peth Singer carried on a vivacious correspondence of which nothing 
has heretofore been known. Miss Singer’s letters are not extant, 
but nine of Prior’s have been preserved at Longleat,’ and these 
entertaining epistles reveal rather clearly the substance and tone 
of the letters to which they were answers. A study of this cor- 
respondence and its implications therefore helps to clarify the rela- 
tionship between the two poets, a matter that has aroused the 
curiosity of Prior’s biographers and has led to some unfounded 
conjecture. 

Prior met Elizabeth Singer in the autumn of 1703,? while he was 
visiting at Longleat, the country seat of Viscount Weymouth, his 
colleague on the Board of Trade and Plantations.* Miss Singer, 
who lived nearby in the vicinity of Frome, Somersetshire, had been 
a friend of Lord Weymouth and his family since 1694, when they 
had first seen some of her verses,* and it was proper for him as her 
patron to arrange the meeting with Prior. He had undoubtedly 
spoken to Prior of his protegée before this, and he may even have 
shown him some of her manuscripts. Prior was probably also ac- 
quainted with her contributions to the Athenian Mercury and with 
the volume of Poems on Several Occasions, written by Philomela, 
which she had published in 1696. 

It was, then, as fellow poets that they met. Prior found Miss 
Singer an attractive young lady of twenty-nine, who had intelli- 


1Prior Papers (Longleat), Vol. XIII, passim. This MS volume contains 
‘‘fair copies’’ in the hand of Adrian Drift, Prior’s secretary, of letters written 
by Prior between 1701 and 1714. Like the other Prior Papers, it was brought 
to Longleat by the first Marchioness of Bath, granddaughter of Edward Lord 
Harley, to whom Prior had bequeathed his MSS. The letters are here published 
by permission of the Marquess of Bath, from a careful transcript made by his 
secretary, Mr. C. G. Long. 

2Statements not otherwise documented are based on the letters which follow. 

3Dictionary of National Biography, art. ‘‘ Thynne, Sir Thomas, 1st Viscount 
Weymouth (1640-1714),’’ Lv1, 368-9. 

4Henry Grove, ‘‘The Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe,’’ in her Miscellaneous 
Works (London, 1739), 1, xvii. Grove wrote pp. i-xxix; upon his death the 
‘‘Life’’?’ was completed by Theophilus Rowe. This is the basis of all later 
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gence, talent, and considerable self-education; she had studied 
French and Italian with Lord Weymouth’s son, Henry Thynne, 
And yet she was still a country girl who had no knowledge of city 
society and desired none. She had always lived in a very serious 
religious atmosphere and was an earnest follower of the dissenting 
beliefs of her relatives and friends. Her father was a minister who 
had once been put in prison for non-conformity, and her mother had 
met him there while visiting ‘‘those that suffer’d for the sake of 
good conscience.’ At Longleat, Elizabeth Singer had found a 
friend of equal piety in Thomas Ken, who had been one of the seven 
bishops sent to the Tower in 1688, and who, as a prominent non- 
juror, had been deprived of his see in 1691.° Already a considerable 
part of her poetry was religious; later it was to become primarily 
devotional and earn her the friendship of Isaac Watts and an in- 
ternational reputation as the ‘‘ Heavenly Singer.’”” 

In the two weeks that Prior was at Longleat, he did not see Miss 
Singer often. Apparently they met in social groups, and occa- 
sionally they discussed her poetry. He suggested some improve- 
ments on her translation of the passage on Armida’s Garden from 
Canto XVI of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. This poem had already 
been accepted for inclusion in Part V of Tonson’s Poetical Miscel- 
lanies. Among the other verses by her that were to be published 
there, was ‘‘A Pastoral, Inscrib’d to the Honourable, Mrs. —— ”’ 
on the subject of love and friendship. In it, Amarillis sings of her 
love for Alexis, while Silvia expresses ‘‘the warmth of friendship” 
for another shepherdess named Corinna.’ This dialogue was used 
by Prior as the basis for some flattering verses which appeared 
anonymously in the same volume under the title ‘‘To the Author 
of the Pastoral, Printed, Page 378.’’ In these, Prior wishes for the 
fulfillment of the poetess’ desires whether she be identified with 
either Silvia or Amarillis, begging only that amid her joys she 
think with pity of 

... the wretched Swain 
Who loving much, who not belov’d again 


Felt an ill-fated Passion’s last Excess 
And dy’d in Woe... .® 


5Ibid., pp. iv, xi, xv, xviii. 

6Dictionary of National Biography, art. ‘‘Ken or Kenn, Thomas (1637- 
1711),’’ xxx, 401-2. 

7Ibid., art. ‘‘Rowe, Elizabeth Singer (1674-1737),’’ xix, 338-9. 

8Poetical Miscellanies: the Fifth Part (London: Jacob Tonson, 1704), pp. 
378-82. Later editions have Aminta for Corinna. 

8Ibid., pp. 604-5. 
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This is a very pretty compliment, but it is hardly an appeal for her 
Jove, as it has sometimes been interpreted.*° There is, indeed, a 
possibility that it was written before Prior met the author to whom 
it is addressed."* 

When they parted, Miss Singer entrusted to him a manuscript 
copy of her translation of the passage on the Enchanted Forest 
from Canto XVIII of Jerusalem Delivered. Apparently she re- 
quested his comments on this and asked him to submit it to Tonson 
for inclusion in the Miscellanies.’* In addition, she wanted him to 
talk to Tonson about the other poems by her that were to be printed 
in that collection. She did not want her name put to all of them and 
she may have wished to recall or alter some. 

Soon after Prior reached London and the work that had accumu- 
lated at the Board of Trade and Plantations, he wrote to Lord 
Weymouth about the Act of Jamaica for transferring the seat of 
trade from Port Royal to Kingston.** By the same post he reported 
to Elizabeth Singer on her errands and told her in extravagant 


‘ language that he missed her. The effective compliment which ends 


the first paragraph is one that he had already used elsewhere :* 
Westminster. October the 14th 1703. 


To give you an account of the Poetical Commission with which you intrusted 
me, I should make bold to break through all the Prose Business which I find 
at my return to London, But Tonson is not yet come from Holland, and I 
shal have time enough to look over your ENCHANTED FORREST, not that it 
will ever be so good as ARMIDA’S GARDENS, For, tho’ I could Judge or 
Correct pritty well when I was with you, I am stupid & Senceless at fourscore 


10In the Poetical Miscellanies and the collected editions of Prior’s works, 
the poem referred to above is followed by a clever conceit entitled ‘‘ Disputing 
with a Lady, who left me in the Argument.’’ According to one of Miss 
Singer’s early biographers, this also was addressed to her (Grove, op. cit., p. 
xviii). There is, however, no other evidence that this is so. This poem does 
not refer to the preceding one, for there is no debate involved in that; and 
in any argument about his love Prior would not have ‘‘argued on her side. “a 
On the subject of religion, which was a matter of dispute between them, Miss 
Singer, it seems, was not inclined to ‘‘shun the fight.’’ 

11Prior’s letter of November 2, 1703, makes it clear that all of Miss Singer’s 
contributions to the Poetical Miscellanies had gone to press before Tonson 
left for Holland. Therefore, Prior’s may also have been in print before the 
meeting at Longleat, unless the collection was still being compiled while the 
printing was going on and the process had paused somewhere between page 494 
and page 604 until Tonson’s return. The passage from Canto XVIII of 
Jerusalem Delivered which Miss Singer gave Prior to submit to Tonson on his 
return to London did not get into this volume, perhaps because it was too late. 

12The Index to Vol. XIII of the Prior Papers (Longleat), which is also in 
Drift’s hand, describes the first letter as ‘‘To Philomela on a poem of hers 
which She recommends to his perusal before Publication.’’ 

18Prior Papers (Longleat), x11, 21. 

14Dialogues of the Dead, ed. Waller (Cambridge, 1907), p. 305. 
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miles distance, and the little Wit I had is not owing to Nature but Inspiration, 

I am more troubled for leaving you than I would be, and think of you 
against my Will, and now let me Dye if I know whether I am more obliged to 
my Lord Weymouth that I ever saw you, or disobliged by my Lady that I saw 
you so little, Verse itself cannot tell you what I think upon that Subject— 
Adieu my fair fellow Poet, may our fancied Deities assist your Numbers, but 
real Angels attend & protect your Person. 


Te B.... &.... at 
Agford near Froom 
Somersetshire.15 


In the letter by which Miss Singer replied to this, she requested 
him not to write until he had heard from her again, probably be. 
cause she was going to Hampshire to visit Sir Robert Worseley and 
Lady Worseley, Lord Weymouth’s daughter.’® The second letter 
permitted him to address her there. She asked him to send any 
lampoon that was then current in town, and she demanded that he 
burn her letter. In his answer, Prior confesses failure to fulfill 
either of these requests. He does, however, give her the news from 
Tonson, reviews in the last paragraph some of their experiences at 
Longleat, and ends with a phrase in the language in which she was 
so accomplished : 

November 2d. 1703 


I did not answer your first Letter till I had received your Second, because 
you commanded that omission, which is the only reason upon which it can 
be justifyed; I have not had an equal defer-rence to your command in burning 
your Letter, tho’ it shal be as safe from any ones knowledge, as if it were 
burnt, and to confirm my assertion if you repeat your command (however 
rigorous I may think it) it shal be obeyed a la Lettre: You do me Justice 
in what you think of me in Prose, but your quoting my own Verses upon me 
is something hard, I own to you I like them better since you were pleased to 
recite them, I am melancholly enough to think them true, but that (it may 
be) proceeds from the remaining 40 miles weh. yet separate my fellow Poet 
from her humble Servt. 


As to the Affairs which in that Qualifycation you trusted me with, I have 
(after 20 Messages to that Beast Tonson) recd. this enclosed note, that these 
copies were printed before he went to holland, & the name put to some, or 
omitted in others (as you see) so that to retrieve them, or call back yesterday 
is equally impossible. You need not be concerned at this for the world can find 
no real Faults in your inchanted Garden, or anything also you have writ. If 
I pretended to find any, it was from my having a particular regard for what 
was Yours; Every Body allowes you to write well, but I would have you write 
the best. 

And now to talk a little Prose with you my Lord Weymouth is come to 
Town very Serious and reserved, whether this proceeds from any Political or 
other sort of reflection I know not, if you can inform me pray do; I have not 
seen my Lady. My Service to Lady Worsely is too common, my respect is too 
Cold, and my Friendship is too Saucy, use what term you please to signifye to 


15Prior Papers (Longleat), x11, 23. 
16J, Burke and J. B. Burke, Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies (London, 
1841), p. 581. 
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her I am sincerely her Servant, and pray send me word if Chilton be a place 
where People Laugh, or converse with one another, or if there are in the House 
fine Appartmts where no body Enters, & large Gardens in weh no Body walks, 
& lastly if People are to see each other there a fortnight, & afterwards make 
their Acquaintance by Letter? There is no Lampoon to send, but rather then 
fail in a little time I will make one of myself, which you will grant to be a 
sure proof of my desiring to carry on a Correspondence, Adio mia Chara, God 
above protect you. 

E.... 8.... at Sir Rt. Worslys in 

Chilton Candover near Alsford, 

Hampsh.17 


The show of anger which her next epistle displayed cannot en- 
tirely be explained by what Prior had written. Probably she 
insisted on his destroying her letters, for none of them are in the 
volumes which contain the others that he received during this 
period. Probably she was displeased that Tonson should have 
identified her as the author of all her contributions to the Miscel- 
lanies, whereas other poems (including all of Prior’s) were left 
anonymous. Her raillery, however, seems to have been chiefly 
directed at Prior’s character, and her particular accusations are 
made clear by his defense: he is impertinent and insincere in his 
pretended courtship of her; he asserts that their separation is tor- 
ture to him, but makes no attempt to come to her; he is probably 
living a life of gaiety and indulging in flirtations; and in addition 
he is a High Churchman! Prior, not knowing quite how to take 
this tirade, makes his answer half facetious, half serious and refers 
to her religious views with a contempt equal to her opinion of his. 
In mentioning his age, he makes it one year less than it was: 


London, Nov. 16th. 1703 


I have received a Letter from you full of real Wit, & affected Anger, I 
would answr it, if I knew what Stile would be agreeable to you, but to the 
different Key in which you Sing, it is impossible I should keep Consort; Things 
are just as they are taken, Constancy is sometimes thought obstinacy, Courage 
is called Rashness, & a desire of pleasing is condemned for Impertinence: 
So not knowing the mind of my Goddess, I may mistake in the way of my 
Adoration, & whilst in one Letter we are to speak as plain as if we lived in the 
Golden Age, & in another we are to Disemble with each other & talk of Starrs 
& Destiny ’s, you must give me leave (with all the respect I have for you) to 
remember that I am writing to a Woman. 

You are a good deal mistaken whilst you fancy I am at Tea Tables, & 
among the Ladys, but you are more so when you think I have an inclination 
either to be witty or Scandalous, Much bus’ness more Melancholly, some pru- 
dence & 38 [years] have wearied me from those Follies, & if I sought for Tea 
& a little Coqueterie at Long Leat, t’was because I could not see those I 
wished for without it; and now fair Lady, possibly I am not so happy a Man 
as you imagine, tho’ I think ’tis but an ill natured Satisfaction that you can 


17Prior Papers (Longleat), 28. 
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injoy from this Confession, & since you are so exquisite at giving one uneasi. 
ness so far off, I do not see that I should mend the matter by coming nearer 
you. You want a quarrel mightily when you tell me I am a high Churchman, & 
I never knew before that you could like Cant & Nonsense in a Barn, rather 
than Harmony & reason in a Cathedral, but I have nothing to do with your 
Religion. 

If you would say anything on this Subject, don’t quote other people, for I 
had rather see one Line of Dear Philomela’s then all that Dryden e’re eo. 
posed. And now, my fair fellow Poet by reading my Letter you may conclude 
I have the Spleen, & by remembring what you wrote last, you may determine 
what caused it; Not to be to Exact in any Date for fear of future mischief, 
tis now 7 at night, & I am going to drink your health till 12 as soon as [ 
have told you I am (my fair Muse) Yours 

Entirely.18 


Miss Singer’s reply, although it may have been less violent than 
the earlier attack, still expressed displeasure. She enclosed an 
epigram on Jacob Tonson, disapproved of Prior’s lack of seriousness, 
and condemned his drinking. Prior was now convinced that she had 
the spleen in earnest, and in his letter points out symptoms of that 
malady displayed in her poetry. The melancholy terms he cites all 
appear in ‘‘Despair,’’ which she may have sent him with her 
letter : 


Oh! lead me to some solitary gloom, 

Where no enliv’ning beams, nor chearful echoes come; 
But silent all, and dusky let it be, 

Remote and unfrequented, but by me; 
Mysterious, close, and sullen as that grief, 
Which leads me to its covert for relief. 

Far from the busy world’s detested noise, 

Its wretched pleasures, and distracted joys; 
Far from the jolly fools, who laugh, and play, 
And dance, and sing, impertinently gay, 

Their short, inestimable hours away; 

Far from the studious follies of the great, 
The tiresome farce of ceremonious state. 
There, in a melting, solemn dying strain, 

Let me, all day, upon my lyre complain, 

And wind up all its soft, harmonious strings, 
To noble, serious, melancholy things. . . .19 


As a cure, Prior suggests society instead of solitude. He also recom- 
mends a change in the tone of her correspondence. Disregarding her 
criticism, he suggests in a deprecating manner that he is in love 
with her :*° 


18]bid., f. 34. 
19Miscellaneous Works, 1, 71-2. 
20The inaccurate quotation of Falstaff is apparently based on 2 Henry IV, 
V, iii: 
Pistol. And tidings do I bring and lucky joys 
And golden times and happy news of price. 
Falstaff. I prithee now, deliver them like a man of this world. 
There is a later allusion to this same passage in Prior’s ‘‘A Better Answer 
[to Cloe Jealous].’’ 
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Plantation Office 25 Novr. 1703 


You have contrefaited the Spleen so long Dear Philomela, that I begin to 
fancy you have it in Earnest, your melancholly Gloom & unfrequented Shades, 

ing Strains & complaining Lyres are sure Symptoms of a Person very far 
gone in that Distemper; Sweet Bardolph says Sir John Falstaffe, talk to a 
Body like a man of this world, & let one hear a little how your Tea Table is 
furnished, how much butter a good huswife Country Lady makes in a Season, 
how much higher the Coquets head Knot is then that upon the fore Horse of 
her Team; What Phanatic Parson got his maid with Kidd, & what Orthodox 
Dean fell drunk from his horse between Sir Robt. Worsely’s & his own home; 
The sum of all this is that I would have you merry, and think nothing in the 
World worth much Anxiety, these are my Morals however you may disaprove 
them, & if I cannot practice them as heartily as I would it is because I think 
of —— you; That comes in so dull & Sneaking; fye Mr. Prior, a Poet to 
admire one of his own calling, and a Philosopher to be in Love? A Traveller to 
lose his heart in Hampshire, no, no, Sommersetsh: & a man of Business to 
hold Correspondence with a Country Lady. 

You chid me once for drinking from 7 till 12, & to show you how fast I 
mend, I drank last night from 5 till 2 in ye morning. Hang Tonson how 
could you throw away 4 or 5 lines upon him; When this Miscellany comes out 
I will send it to you: Hark ye, take my Advice get into Company & dont play 
with edge Tools Loves Dart may cut your finger, & his flames burn ’em, as 
secure as you think yourself from 


Your Amintor 


I presume you would give Lady 
W....ly my most Obedt. Service, tho’ 
Ihad omitted my P.... S....21 


Either with this letter or later Prior sent a copy of ‘‘The Ladle,”’ 
although he must have known that the vulgarity in the poem would 
not please Miss Singer. His next letter, dated six weeks later, was 
written in answer to a short note that was on paper as small as the 
slip on which is written the name of one’s sweetheart to be drawn 
from a hat on St. Valentine’s Day. He speaks flippantly of her re- 
ligion and of his suffering for love of her :*? 


Westminster. Januy. 8th. 1703/4 


I have had a Lre. from you no bigger than the Name of ones Valentine for 
a hatt, and since the writing it you have I presume received the Miscelanie 
Poems; By the way you have said nothing to me of my Ladle, tho’ I sent it 
for your Criticism, or to speak more justly for your Diversion. I suppose you 
have made Bonfires for the Community Bill being thrown Out, and I know 
way Question but you have assisted at a Thanksgiving Sermon in a Barn on 
that Occasion. I have no News to write to you, tant vous etez dans la belle 
Indifference else I could tell you that the intreview between the Queen and 
the King of Spain was very fine, and that His Catholic Majesty is like me, only 


21Prior Papers (Longleat), x11, 36. 

22The Occasional Conformity Bill, to which Prior refers, was rejected by the 
House of Lords on December 14, 1703 (G. M. Trevelyan, England Under Queen 
Anne: Blenheim, London, 1931, p. 330). Arch Duke Charles of Austria, recog- 
nized by England as Charles III of Spain, was royally entertained by Queen 
Anne in January and February 1704 (Ibid., p. 402). 
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with a longer chin and a blobber Lipp. What should I say to you? I hate 
Company, Business, and Books. Those that Love me say I am troubled, ang 
ask me for what; And the rest of the World say I am bewitched, but do not 
think it worth their pains to enquire for whom. Adio Mia Chara; may You 
injoy every thing in the Country but the happyness of a quiet Love, and then 
you will be a little upon the Level, with 


Yours 
Ever.23 


Some weeks later, Miss Singer wrote asking him to make his 
letters less familiar and impertinent. His answer is both, in spite 
of his avowal to follow her commands. He mentions the High 
Church and his drinking in a way that is sure to offend her, and at 
the same time expresses his love in the most direct terms he has yet 
used. In his last sentence and his signature he alludes to Voscius 
in The Rehearsal, who symbolized his indecision between love and 
honor by making his exit with one boot on and one off :** 


Februy: 15th 1703/4. 


I have reed. your Letter and will obey your Commands in the Stile of 
Answering it, which shal not be Familiar or Impertinent, tho’ by the by such 
a way of writing is much the hardest. So therefore, I addore you with 
Passion, and Salute you with respect, I look over your Epistle wth. a pro- 
found Bow & end every Period of my own with a Deep Sigh. I will always 
form my words according to what I find your pleasure Orders me, I will never 
dare to offend you or cease to Love you. Oh brave Mrs. Betty how d’y like me 
now? You see I have both my Boots on, & so rest your most Obedient, most 
humble, and most Devoted Slave at the very bottom of the Paper. 


Volsius. 


The Ladys were very fine on the Queens Birth Day; My Prologue was not 


. very well Spoken; The high Church will at last have the better out. My Lord 


Weymouth has the Gout. Grimes dined with me yesterday, and we drank your 
health a little to largely, and this is all the News I have to send you. Adio 
alma mia; May nothing in the World give you uneasiness, but my Self.25 


For several weeks after this, Prior was preoccupied with business 
and worried about the precariousness of his position. His salary 
was months in arrears. His political friends were losing their power 
and their offices, and he himself was in the bad graces of the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough.”* It appears that during this time 
he had not heard from Elizabeth Singer. He now addresses her in 


23Prior Papers (Longleat), xu, 39. 

24Act III, Scene v: ‘‘Honour aloud commands, pluck both Boots on; But 
softer Love does whisper put on none.’’ Perhaps Prior meant to say, ‘‘I have 
both my Boots off.’’ 

25Prior Papers (Longleat), x1, 40. 

26C. K. Eves, Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist (New York, 1939), 
pp. 186-9. 
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melancholy vein, asking her to write and begging for her pity. He 
thinks that the only cure for his unhappiness is to see her: 


May the 2nd. 1704 


If my Dearly beloved Friend will think that tho’ I have not writ Her these 
4 Posts I have not ceased many minutes to think of Her, she will do me the 
test Justice; And if she will sometimes write to, or think of me she will 
do me the most signal Favour. I have been since I wrote to you last, and 
continue still to be in such a Confusion of Business, Hopes, disappointments, 
fears and Vexations, that I am even Sick to Death of Ambition, and all the 
ills that attend it; so I will only desire you to pitty me. But what will that 
Pitty do, but give me Torments of another kind more intollerable than those 
I have laboured under; Reserve it than; No, don’t, give it me, be Chimerical 
no longer, but tell me in honest prose you will be concerned for any Mis- 
fortune which I or my friends may suffer; in recompence of which Goodness 
I will endeavour, if I can, not to be so wholly your Slave as to be satisfied 
with nothing but that Servitude. Not to find in the sound of Betty more 
Music than in all the Cassandra’s and Clorinda’s that were, or can be ever 
admired and not in the Capital of Beauty to Sigh and Languish for a down- 
right Country Girle whom I saw but seldom, and never Saluted? You see my 
Circumstances, I begin with Friendship, come off presently to Love, would be a 
reasonable Creature again if I could, yet must be unhappy unless I see you. 
May your good Angel keep you from all Ill, and may mine direct me to You. 


Adieu.27 


It was another seven weeks before his next letter was written. 
Miss Singer had just informed him that she was at home again, 
and begged him not to mention ecclesiastical politics when he 
addressed her there for fear of displeasing her father. She also 
asked him to try to find a place for some of her friends in the next 
issue of Tonson’s Miscellanies.2® With his usual perverseness Prior 
pretends to obey her dictates as to the contents of his letter, but 
does not really do so. He encloses a copy of his ‘‘Ode Inscribed to 
the Memory of the Honble. Col. George Villiers,’’ his cousin’s hus- 
band, who had been drowned in November 1703 :?° 


June the 24th. 1704. 


Pray think it neither Love of Idleness or want of regard to you, that I 
have not for some Posts written to you, but ascribe it to my uncertainty of 
knowing where you are, weh your last letter has set right, and since you are 
at Agford I will talk no Politicks with you; Tho’ I own I cannot but laugh 
at your reasoning as if le bon homme would not thump you as hard if he 
found you received Letters filled with bleeding hearts, tender Sighs and 
Eternal Constancy, as with a word of Application to Bishop Kenn, or a touch 


27Prior Papers (Longleat), x11, 44. 

28Part VI was not published until 1709. It does contain verses by her friend 
Henry Grove. 

2°The ‘‘melancholy poem’’ mentioned in the letter is so identified in the 
index to this volume. 
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upon the high Church, but I will not argue that matter with you. Yours to 
Command, my part is to Obey. I dont know if you have seen the Tale of g 
Tub, or if you will like it when you do see it. I presume you will shortly be at 
Long Leat, where you must hear of the Church, whether you will or no; Ang 
Peter, Martin, & John will set you right as to Ecclesiastical Affaires, Who 
these Excellt: persons are you will know when you read the Book before 
mentioned. I send you in the meantime, a very moral Melancholly Poem. But 
you have one good trick of never saying one word how you like any of my 
Verses. Jacob Tonson does not intend us an other Miscellany this great whi 
when he does your Friends shal be sure to have a place kept. il faut changer de 
Langue pour vous dire Mia Charissima que je vous Aime a la folie et que je 
vous Souhaite autant de repos que 1 Amour pourra permetre. Dieu voug 
benisse; Amen. 


Agford near Froom 
Sommersetsh.30 


About two months later Prior received a letter which, it seems, 
consisted of Miss Singer’s customary banter and a suggestion that 
he come to see her. His reply is very facetious: 


Westminster [Aug.] 29th. 1704 


At my return from a Journy of 4 days into Surry I found a Letter from 
you, If I did know how to Direct to you I am not much enlightened in that 
point by anything you have Written; The Letter bears no date either of 
Place or time, so that whither it was written 16 hundred years [ago] by 
Philomela from the foot of Pelorus near Messine in Sicily, or a week since 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Singer at Agford near Froom in Sommerset, may fairly 
be left to the Criticks and Commentators: by the stile however of Loving and 
hating, calling Names & recanting, liking ones Verses mightily, and giving 
them away to the next Body you meet, I may conclude it is a Genuine and 
Original Epistle, so to answer to the particulars of it, I am tyed by the Leg 
here by my Lord W...., and my other Landed Brethren leaving their Business 
in Town to look after their Beans and Oates in the Country, I am very melan- 
cholly, and (to be more so) have Essayed twice or thrice to be in Love pour 
m’amuser, but my heart is so far mortgaged to a certain Country Gentlewoman 
that I can’t take up a Sigh or a Soft Look upon it; So I read, Drink, Walk 
and do everything as other Mortals do, but Live, which it is impossible to do 
to any purpose whilst I am fourscore Miles Distant from her who should make 
life agreable, ha! ha! Mrs. Betty, is not that Galant, and shal I hear any more 
of Ropes and Daggers these 2 months? 


Adio Mia Vita.31 


With that their correspondence seems to have come to an end. 
There is little evidence of any subsequent relationship. In Novem- 
ber, 1706, Prior, in writing to Lord Weymouth about a castaway 
boy, said, ‘‘I think this is a very pretty subject for Mrs. Singers 
Muse.’’?? Mrs. Singer’s ‘‘Love and Friendship’’ was printed with 
Prior’s verses to the author in the 1709 edition of his poems, and in 


30Prior Papers (Longleat), x11, 46. 

81Jbid., f. 53. The index to Vol. XIII supplies the name of the month, 
omitted from the date line of the letter. 

82Ibid., f. 93. 
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the preface he appropriately praised ‘‘the fineness of her genius.’’ 
In that same year she was married to Thomas Rowe, a scholarly and 
pious young man whose father, like hers, had been a non-conformist 
minister.** Upon the appearance of Prior’s religious poem Solomon, 
Mrs. Rowe wrote some verses devoted chiefly to describing her own 
poetic interests as contrasted with Prior’s: 

A muse devoted to celestial things, 

Again for thee prophanes th’ immortal strings; 

The stars, the myrtle shade, and rosy bow’r, 

She quits, to revel in thy iv’ry tow’r; 

The music of the spheres and heav’nly throngs 

She minds no more, to listen to thy songs. 


Perverted by the Jewish monarch’s eyes, 
She fondly turns apostate to the skies, 

And envies Abra’s beauty, while it shines 
With undecaying bloom in Prior’s lines.34 


There is no contemporary comment on the friendship of these 
two poets except for a rumor reported in the biographical sketch 
for the Miscellaneous Works of Mrs. Rowe, published in 1739, after 
the death of both principals: 

Among others, ’tis said, the famous Mr. Prior would have been glad to 
share the pleasures and cares of life with her; so that, allowing for the double 
license of the Poet and Lover in the manner of expression, the concluding 


lines in his answer to the pastoral on Love and Friendship, by Mrs. Singer, 
were not without all foundation in truth.35 


That a friend and relative of the poetess should be so indefinite, 
indicates that he lacked evidence on this point.*® And the evidence 
just presented seems to show that when we ‘‘allow for the license’’ 
of the poet and wit in the style of his letters to Miss Singer, the 
lover is difficult to discern. Superficially, of course, they are love 
letters just as the pastorals that both wrote display the conventional 
phraseology of love. Sometimes it is hard to be certain whether 
such mannerisms are a disguise for genuine feeling or a mere sub- 
stitute for it. In this case, however, Prior’s behavior seems to belie 
his professions. He does not make an earnest attempt to please 
Miss Singer, to overlook their differences of opinion, or — and this 
is most significant —to meet her again. Undoubtedly he was at- 

38Grove, op. cit., p. xviii. 

84Miscellaneous Works, 1, 166-7. 


35Grove, loc. cit. 
3éHenry Grove was an uncle of Thomas Rowe (Dictionary of National 


Biography, art. ‘‘Grove, Henry (1684-1738),’’ xxi, 296). 
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tracted to her; but lacking encouragement, he chose to tease rather 
than plead with her. 

Like the modern reader, the original writers must have found the 
correspondence amusing. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


DANTE’S METALS 


Using the word ‘‘metal’’ to include also alloys, we may say that 
Dante mentions six metals; they are: gold, silver, iron — these three 
are quite definite, and they were known in his day in a fairly pure 
state — and rame (aes), piombo, peltro. The latter three (especially 
rame-aes) do not lend themsélves easily to translation in all cases. 
Aes, aeris, seems to have meant any base metal in pre-literary Latin, 
and almost any, except possibly iron, in early classical times; and 
its derivative rame (through late eramen) did duty in Italian for 
copper, brass, and bronze — and all the intermediate alloys — until 
towards Dante’s time, though nowadays it is restricted to copper ; 
while brass has had a separate name since before his day,’ and 
bronzo did not come into general use until centuries later.?, Dante 
has aes once and rame twice, each with reference to antiquity ;* and 
it is rather noticeable that he does not use rame once to describe 
any contemporary object, though he does mention a number of 
things that were surely or probably made of copper, bronze, or 
brass. The absence of both bronzo and ottone from his vocabulary 
strikes one.* 

Piombo is naturally translated ‘‘lead’’ in Inferno XXIII where 
it is given as the material of which are made the gilded cloaks of 
the Hypocrites, and in Paradiso XIII where it is used meta- 
phorically for the caution which should make one avoid hasty 
judgments ;° but the other three times piombo occurs it is as a back- 


1E.g., Guido Guinizelli (in D’Ancona & Bacci, Manuale d. lett. ital., 1, 109) 
uses the form ‘‘ottono’’ — modern ottone. 

2Only when antique bronzes began to be more scientifically examined did the 
term bronzo assert itself in Italian usage and begin to spread to other modern 
languages. Until then, for example, English translators often wrote ‘‘brass’’ 
where we should say ‘‘ bronze.’’ 

8Inf., XIV, 108 (referring to the ‘‘Bronze’’ Age); Inf., XXVII, 11 (the 
metal bull made by Perillus) ; Mon., II, vi, 9 (‘‘bronze’’ portrait statuary — 
quoted from Aen., VI, 847). 

4As, by the way, does also the absence of words for ‘‘steel’’ (Latin, chalybs; 
Italian, acciaio), though he mentions knives, swords, etce., which must have 
mostly been made of steel; and acciaio was in use: Marco Polo has it several 
times; and even Uguiccione has the form acer. 

5Vs. 112ff.: ‘‘E questo ti sia sempre piombo a’ piedi, Per farti mover lento 
com’ uom lasso E al si e al no che tu non vedi.’’ 
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ing for mirrors of glass, and hence would seem to mean a (mor 
or less impure) tin mixed with some lead : perpetuating the Classica] 
Latin use of plumbum in the phrase plumbum album (or candidum), 
which was the regular name of tin with the Romans.*® 

Dante’s one mention of peltro may have been due to rhyme: to 
go with veltro and peltro.’ Pewter throughout the ages (and its 
use is age-old and world-wide) has ranged from the finest qualities, 
nearly one hundred per cent tin, through all baser mixtures, espe. 
cially of lead; and Dante, as the context shows, is thinking of it at 
its basest. At its best it does not seem to have been much thought of 
in Italy in his time: really artistic creations in pewter do not appear 
there much, if any, before the High Renaissance — in contrast to 
England, where flourishing pewterers’ guilds are attested as early 
as the thirteenth century.® 

As to Dante’s mentions of gold, silver and iron little need be said 
in a general way, excepting that even there he and his conten. 
poraries and predecessors can hardly have ever known those metals 
in an absolutely pure state — or have known that they were pure 
even if they were so (nor could any of us, either, for that matter, 
unless we were chemists or technicians). Gold was doubtless known 
in a pure state more often than any other metal, as it is easily 
refined ; and in connection with the Florentines’ capital punishment 
of Master Adam for adulterating their 24-carat florin it may be 
noted that the one-eighth of baser metal which he incorporated was 
less than is usually added nowadays to give durability to the 
precious metal. As to silver, it may be asserted with confidence 
that ancient and medieval silver was practically never free from a 
considerable admixture of lead, as it was usually refined out of 
galena by fractional crystallization ;*? for this reason, probably, as 


6Italian, according to this theory, continued to employ the word piombo in 
popular usage for ‘‘tin’’ long after the latter had come to be called stagno by 
the more discriminating. The persistence of piombo in this sense is shown 
unmistakably in the fact that Italian still says impiombare for filling teeth 
with silver-amalgam, often containing tin — and even with other substances. — 
See ‘‘ Dante and Mirrors’’ in Italica, 15f. 

7Are there any other rhymes in -eltro? 

8The translation ‘‘pelf,’’ given by several English versions of Dante’s 
passage, happens to fit the context pretty well; but the word itself is of course 
in no way related to peltro. — Latin had no special word for pewter, but what 
they called plumbum album or plumbum candidum (vide supra) probably comes 
as close to what we know as pewter as anything that can be found mentioned 
in ancient writings. 

9It is stated, however, e.g., by the Hoovers in their G. Agricola, De re 
metallica, p. 354, n., that not only the reduction of silver from galena, but also 
its separation from lead by cupellation, dates from more than two milleniums 
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Vitruvius notes,’° even wealthy Roman families preferred earthen 
yessels to silver ones for holding drinking-water. Iron, in Dante’s 
time, contained carbon in varying and unspecified proportions, and 
it is perhaps not surprising that he does not use the words for 
steel :? almost any iron might undesignedly have been steel. 

One thing in connection with his references to iron is of some 
special interest. Five of his separate mentions of iron, out of 
fourteen, refer to heated iron; and of these, two mention it as 
“boiling.’’ This is worthy of some notice, since the complete fusion 
of iron, and the resulting production of cast-iron, was not achieved 
until a relatively short period before Dante’s time. Albertus 
Magnus, for example, only a couple of generations before Dante, 
says: ‘‘Iron is baser than the other fusible metals, nor can it be 
melted ike wax, but is rather fusible-softenable.’”'* In fact, it seems 
that it was not until the early fourteenth century that the blowing- 
machine for furnaces had been sufficiently perfected in western 
Europe to raise temperatures to 1500°, which is the requisite heat 
for the complete liquefaction of iron. ‘‘ Boiling iron’’ was therefore 
something of a novelty when Dante wrote of it. Before that stage 
in the treatment of iron was reached, only wrought-iron was pro- 
duced, and used in the arts; this was done in ‘‘bloomeries,’’ in 
which the metal is made as a spongy mass (‘‘bloom’’) directly from 
the ore at a much lower heat, and is then prepared for use by 
hammering or rolling. 


University of Southern California H. D. Austin 


NON-ALCHEMICAL PSEUDO-SCIENCES IN THE ALCHEMIST 


Subtle, the ringleader of the tricksters in Ben Jonson’s The 
Alchemist, occasionally cozened his clients with pseudo-scientific 
lore other than alchemical. An analysis of Subtle’s remarks on 
physiognomy, chiromancy, metoposcopy, and astrology in the light 
of contemporary texts on these pseudo-sciences reveals that Subtle 
was usually (but not always) technically accurate when he threw 
together impressively various bits of pseudo-scientific lore.* 


10De architectura, VIII, vi, 11. 

11Cf, n, 4, 

a Min., lib. IV, tract. unic., cap. VIII: ‘‘. . . sed potius liquabile mollifi- 
eabile.’? 

* For making available certain rare books used herein I express gratitude to 
the University of Alabama Research Committee. 
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Abel Drugger — the second dupe whom Subtle’s procurer, Face, 
brings into the snares of the tricksters — eagerly expects to learn 
how to be successful in his tobacco business and avowedly wishes 
that the door of his newly-erected shop be constructed by the laws 
of necromancy.' Immediately Subtle pronounces unctuously that 
Drugger is ‘‘a fortunate fellow’’ and ‘‘in right way to’ward 
riches’’;? and when Face cunningly asks in pretended amazement 
how so much fortune can be remarked so soon, Subtle retorts 
knowingly : 


By a rule, Captaine, 

In metoposcopie, which I doe worke by, 

A certaine starre i’the fore-head, which you see not. 
Your chest-nut, or your olive-colour’d face 

Do’s never faile: and your long eare doth promise. 
I knew’t, by certaine spots too, in his teeth, 

And on the naile of his mercurial finger. 

FACE. Which finger’s that? 


SUB. His little finger. Looke. 

Yo’were borne upon a wensday? 

DRUG. Yes, indeed, sir. 

SUB. The thumbe, in chiromantie, we give VENUS; 
The forefinger to JOVE; the midst, to SATURNE: 

The ring to SOL; the least, to MERCURIE: 

Who was the lord, sir, of his horoscope, 

His house of life being Libra, which fore-shew’d 

He should be a merchant, and should trade with ballance.’ 


In this fashion Subtle persuades his client that he is proficient in 
metoposcopy, physiognomy, chiromancy, and astrology. 

Subtle’s remarks are considerably clearer when compared with 
the accounts in Richard Saunders’ large tome, wherein are recorded 
meticulously the tenets of these pseudo-sciences. Says he: 


Now ...in... Metoposcopy, we must treat of the lines of the forehead and 
their significations, and .. . of the Characters of the Planets,....A Planetary 
line is that which is referred to some of the Planets, which are placed on the 
forehead, .... The first line is that of Saturn, appears neer the hair; that 
which is under it is Jupiter’s, the third belongs to Mars, the other four are in 
the superficies of the forehead, as the Sun and Moon upon the eyes, Mercury 
neer the grissell of the nose, Venus above it between the eyes. . . . In these 
lines are the infallible signs of the temperaments, and of man’s life,.... If 
the line of Jupiter be longer then that of Saturn, it denotes riches. . . . A line 
broken or discontinued . . . denotes misfortunes in War. . . . The Moon line 
being clear, distinct and perfect above the left eye, signifies much travel into 
strange Nations, ....4 


1]. iii. 11 (Herford and Simpson edition). 

21, iii, 33-35. 

8], iii. 43-57. There are virtually no annotations on these lines in any of 
the various editions of The Alchemist. 

4Physiognomie, and Chiromancie, Metoposcopie, Dreams, and the Art of 
Memory (London, 1653), pp. 163-164. 
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The colours of the Body, and especially of the face, denote the Humour and 
inclination of the person; .... A green colour that is obscure and black, speaks 
a Cholerick person ; those who are ruddy and red, and are lean withal, are neat, 
cunning, and subtile; .... Those that be chestnut or olive colour are Jovialists 
and honest people, open without painting or cheating; ....5 

Those that have ears somewhat long, are bold, impudent, unlearned, gluttons, 
and whoremaster.¢ 

When we would draw any judgment from the nayls we are to observe these 
things, viz. Whether they are broad, white, narrow, long, oblique, little, round, 
fleshy, pale, black, yellowish, red, and marked. . . . Marked Nails signifie a 
Cholerick and Martial Nature, given to cruelty; and as many little marks as 
there are, they speak so many evil desires, ... .7 


When thou wouldst know the nativity of some one, take the hand wherein 
thou findest the Lines are most fair, clear, and distinct; above all . . . consider 
the middle natural Line, where it ends; ... for if the Line ends towards the 
mount of Mercury, the party is born on a Wenesday, in the months of May or 
August.8 
You are then to note, that the thumb .. . is dedicated to Venus; ... the Indix 
finger ... is attributed to Jupiter. The third, called the middle finger, . . . is 
Saturnus.... As for the Ring-finger, this is dedicated to the Sun. ... The last 
and least .. . is attributed to Mercury. . . . In these verses you have a short 
learned description : 

Venus the Thumb, Jove in the Index joyes, 
Saturn the Middle, Sol the youthful toyes: 
Stilborn the Least, Luna the Ferients, 

In Cavea Mars delights to pitch his Tents.® 


Thus Subtle’s remarks on metoposcopy, physiognomy, and chiro- 
mancy have a sound basis in the pseudo-scientifie texts of the time. 

Subtle’s astrology, on the other hand, is partly correct and 
partly not. Anyone familiar with the manifestations of an astrol- 
oger knows that Subtle possessed neither time nor information suffi- 
cient to cast Drugger’s horoscope —to identify the planet Mer- 
eury as the ‘‘lord of the horoscope’’ and Libra as the zodiacal sign 
governing the horoscope’s ‘‘house of life.’’ Apparently it is because 
Drugger makes known immediately upon his arrival his wish to 
have his economic activities free from such things as a bankruptcy 


5Ibid., pp. 166-167. 

8Ibid., p. 176. Cf., however, Arcandam’s statement: ‘‘When Eares be great 
and hang downward, they signifie riches.’’ The Most Excellent ... Booke of 
... Arcandam, ... With an Addition of Physiognomie (London, 1634), sig. 
L4v. This text appeared frequently between 1562 and 1637. 

7Saunders, op. cit., pp. 69, 74. 

8Ibid., p. 26. 

%Ibid., pp. 11-12. Saunders’ prose in this passage is found also in Rudolphus 
Goclenius, Uranoscopia chiroscopia et metoposcopia (Francofurti, 1608), p. 176; 
and the verse is found in both Latin and English in The Art of Divining, Eng- 
lished by George Wharton (London, 1652), p. 4, a translation of Johann 
Rothmann’s Chiromantiae ... (Erfurt, 1595). Apparently this verse, which 
Jonson is obviously reproducing, was a commonplace comparable to ‘‘ Thirty 
days hath September, ....’’ 
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that the planet Mercury is quickly and appropriately brought to 
sly Subtle’s mind. For even a gull — and certainly the audience — 
knew that the planet Mercury ruled over all things pertaining to 
business. Claudius Ptolemy, astrology’s most authoritative spokes. 
man, writes: ‘‘Mercury produces superintendents of business, ac. 
countants, . . . merchants and bankers, . . . and in short all who live 
by . . . stipend, salary, or allowance.’’?® Claudius Dariotus says 
that Mercury governs ‘‘. . . arithmeticians, marchants, ingenious 
workmen in everye thinge, . . . industry, honest labor, . . . and of 
the sayd thinges it yeildeth riches.’’* Augier Ferrier writes that 
Mercury rules ‘‘Notaries, Registrars, . . . Mathematicians, Messen- 
gers, and traders. . . . Merchants and busiefellowes.’”* And Wil- 
liam Lilly reports: ‘‘Mercury generally signifies . . . merchants, . .. 
exchangers of money, clerks, . . . accomptants, . . . busy secre- 
taries, ...’* Moreover, Libra was that sign of the zodiac which 
was represented even in the common almanacks by the Scales or the 
Balance. Therefore Libra was likewise brought to Subtle’s cozening 
mind. 

But, according to all astrologers, Libra cannot govern the ‘‘ house 
of life’’ if Mercury is ‘‘lord of the horoscope.’’ The sign of the 
zodiac ascending on the eastern horizon at one’s birth governed what 
was called the ‘‘first house’’ of the horoscope; and since it was from 
this house that the astrologers gained ‘‘signification of the life of 
man, of his stature, colour, complexion, form, and shape,”’’ it was 
known as the House of Life* Each sign of the zodiac was ruled 
by a particular planet ; and that planet which ruled the sign which 


_ happened to be in the House of Life—and was therefore con- 


sidered the planet which influenced most the affairs of the person — 
was called the Lord of the Horoscope.* Thus if Libra governed the 
House of Life, then Venus (who ruled Libra) must have been the 
Lord of the Horoscope. But inasmuch as Subtle wanted Drugger’s 
horoscope conducive to riches and fortune in business, he selected 
appropriately (for his cozening purposes) the planet Mercury and 


10Tetrabiblos or Quadripartite, trans. J. M. Ashmand (London, 1822; 
Chicago, 1936), Bk. IV, ch. iv. 

114 Briefe and most easie Introduction to the Astrological Judgement of the 
Starres (London, 1598), sig. D4r. 

124 Learned Astronomical Discourse of the Judgement of Nativities (Lon- 
don, 1593), pp. 26, 32. 

13Christian Astrology (London, 1647), edited (as An Introduction to Astrol- 
ogy by William Lilly) by Zadkiel (London, 1852; 1939), p. 49. 

147 bid., p. 28. 

15] bid., pp. 343, 61-62. 
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the sign of Libra. He doubtless realized also that a horoscope gov- 
erned by Mercury with Libra ascending was a breach of technical- 
ities that his gull Drugger would completely overlook. 

No books on astrology, physiognomy, chiromancy, or metoposcopy 
that are definitely from Jonson’s library have been traced.** There 
existed many, however, which Jonson could have used.** At the 
beginning of his epitome, Richard Saunders cites a bibliography of 
nearly two hundred authors whose works he has drawn upon. Inas- 
much as the writers on these sciences invariably drew largely upon 
previous works, copied predecessors oftentimes verbatim, it is highly 
improbable that any particular text can be cited as Jonson’s imme- 
diate source. But it is evident that he was familiar with some of 
these tomes of arcana, and that Subtle in utilizing this material was 
put dallying with the gulls brought before him. 


University of Alabama JOHNSTONE PARR 


A POSTSCRIPT TO ‘‘THE IMITATIONS OF THOMAS WARTON 
THE ELDER’’ 

In the above named article in PQ, xxm (1943), 119-24, I pointed 
out that the fifth stanza of Warton’s Ode to Sleep ‘‘is but a boiling 
down of the king’s apostrophe to sleep in IJ Henry IV, III, i.’”’ I 
now discover that in the same stanza Warton also borrowed from 
another Shakespeare play. The stanza’s first two lines, 


Cramm’d with distressful Bread, the Hind 
With weary Limbs and vacant Mind, 


come directly from Henry V, IV, i, 284-7: 


Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave 
Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful bread. 
My italics show that Warton used Shakespeare’s very words. 
On the basis of the borrowings which I have indicated in this note 


and in my article, we can safely surmise that Warton kept a com- 


16Cf. C. H. Herford and Perey Simpson, ‘‘ Books in Jonson’s Library,’’ in 
Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925), 1, 250-271. 

17In addition to texts already mentioned, cf. Chyromantie ac physionomie 
Anastasis of Cocles, Introductiones apotelesmaticae . . . in chyromantiam 
physiognomiam astrologiam naturalem ... of Johann ab Indagine, Aphoris- 
morum Metoposcopicorum libellus unus of Thaddaeus Hagecius, and De humana 
physiognomia of Giovanni Battista Porta. The numerous editions of each of 
these bespeak their wide dissemination throughout the sixteenth century. Both 
Cocles and Indagine enjoyed English translations. 
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monplace book in which he was accustomed to set down under 
specific topic headings pertinent passages which struck his fancy in 
the various books he read. This hypothesis would account for the 
joining together and reversifying in a single stanza of the Ode to 
Sleep of two passages on sleep from two different Shakespeare plays 
and the employment in the next stanza of a phrase from Macheth’s 
description of sleep, II, ii, 35-9. It would account for Warton’s 
amalgamating three different catalogues of flowers from Milton, 
Webster, and Shakespeare in his own catalogue of flowers in An 
Elegy on an Infant. 


St. Louis University Leo Kirscusaum 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays on the Greek Romances, by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. ix+ 208. $2.50. 


If ever an author, when writing a book, created an impression of enjoyment 
in his task, Professor Haight has done so. There is a spirit of ‘‘ whistle while 
you work’’ apparent not merely in the Preface, in which Miss Haight makes 
a plea for more attention to the Greek Romances, but throughout each story 
rings a joyous ‘‘Now-listen-to-this’’ spirit. And this zeal is impressive. All 
eight stories are delightfully explicated. 

The work is divided into eight chapters: I. The Greek Romances and their 
Re-dating; II. Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe; III. The Ephesians or 
Habrocomes and Anthia by Xenophon of Ephesus; IV. The Ethiopica of Helio- 
dorus; V. The Adventures of Leucippe and Clitophon of Achilles Tatius; VI. 
The Lesbian Pastorals of Daphnis and Chloe by Longus; VII. Lucian and His 
Satyric Romances: The True History and Lucius or Ass; VIII. A Comparison 
of the Greek Romances and Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. Finally, there is a five 
and one-half page Index of proper names. 

The key note of these stories is expressed by a paragraph in Chapter V 
(p. 101): ‘‘The chief interests of the romance (Achilles Tatius’ The Adven- 
tures of Leucippe and Clitophon) are again love, adventure and religion. There 
are two love-stories of primary interest instead of one. Yet the bulk of the 
plot turns on adventure rather than on sex or worship. And delight in ad- 
venture adds to the typical travellers’ tales a flaming curiosity which demands 
description of many strange novelties. In general the technical devices common 
to all romances are used. There is much conversation. There are many 
soliloquies. .. 

Professor Haight’s procedure in each chapter is to give available data on 
the life of the author, a brief note concerning the influence of that particular 
Romance in modern literature, and a resumé of the plot. Footnotes on the 
page facilitate reference. 

To the teacher of English or the Classics and others unfamiliar with the 
field of Greek Romances, this work will make a definite appeal. 


University of Iowa DorRANCE 8S. WHITE 


Shakespeare and Jonson: Their Reputations in the Seventeenth Century Com- 
pared, by Gerald Eades Bentley. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 2 vols. vii + 149, 307. 


By recording references to plays and playwrights as he read seventeenth- — 
century documents for his The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, Mr. Bentley be- 
came convinced ‘‘that the [Shakespeare and Jonson] allusion books gave a 
misleading picture of the respective reputations of their subjects.’’ He there- 
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fore undertook the huge and tedious task of examining and classifying al] 
seventeenth-century allusions to the two poets which had been previously noted 
or which his reading first turned up. (The latter group, 59 hitherto unnoteg 
allusions to Shakespeare and 1079 to Jonson, he prints in Volume II.) Ag 
a test of what was an authentic allusion, he decided that ‘‘an acceptable al- 
lusion must mention the name of Jonson or Shakespeare or the name of one 
of their characters, or it must contain at least one line quoted from their 
works’’ (I, 10). Only about 2 per cent of the 3269 allusions he accepts fail to 
meet this test, and for their acceptance there is supporting external evidence, 
; He discards as ‘‘ publishing records and not allusions — title-pages of [one’s] 
own works, Stationers’ Register entries, publishers’ advertisements, and sales 


M catalogues’’ (I, 24). Although one may agree that these are records and not 
| 4 allusions, their importance is obvious in the study of the poets’ reputations, 
! i It may be suggestive that Mr. Bentley discards as publishing records 293 pas- 


sages in The Shakspere Allusion Book (I, 25) and 53 such references to Jon- 
son (I, 32). 
he The 3269 acceptable allusions — 1430 to Shakespeare and 1839 to Jonson — 
‘i he divides and subdivides according to decade and type. By this detailed ex- 
amination Mr. Bentley reaches certain conclusions which cannot be questioned 
i —and others which I fear can hardly be regarded as proved. There can be no 
doubt, after Mr. Bentley’s study, that by most of the critically minded of the 
seventeenth century Jonson was the more highly esteemed, that he was re- 
garded as the greatest English dramatist. But in his Conclusions (I, 130-140) 
Mr. Bentley seems to assume that reputation and popularity are one and the 
same. They are not the same, and even the predominance of the allusions to 
| Jonson cannot, without examination of another type of evidence, justify such 
‘ee statements as ‘‘ Jonson was evidently more popular in the seventeenth century 
than Shakespeare’’ (I, 132); ‘‘Jonson’s general popularity was greater than 
| i Shakespeare’s from the beginning of the century to 1690’’ (I, 130); ‘‘Cata- 
line was [the] most familiar of all the plays of the two dramatists in the 
seventeenth century’’ (I, iii); the vogue of Venus and Adonis ‘‘ was largely 
tt a sixteenth-century one’’ (I, 117). Although Mr. Bentley does not declare that 
4 the popularity of.a work is proportionate to the number of allusions to it, one 
suspects that, understandably dizzy after scrutinizing so many allusions, he 
a has assigned to the allusions more weight than they can independently bear. 
‘ Before such conclusions as those above are justified, they must be checked 
j against other kinds of evidence — especially against the records of publica- 
i tion. The more frequent appearance of Jonson’s poems in manuscript common- 
place books and anthologies may indicate a preference for Jonson as a poet 
: (as Mr. Bentley seems to think, though he notes that their brevity made them 
| more likely to be copied). On the other hand, their more frequent appearance 
may be explained by a reader’s having easy access to Shakespeare’s poems 
while most of Jonson’s were tardily printed, some first in the 1616 folio, 
i others first in 1640, and reprinted only in the 1692 Works. Compared to 52 
i allusions to Jonson’s poems there are but 24 allusions to Venus and Adonis — 
a poem printed seventeen times by 1675, ten times in the seventeenth century! 
Editions in 1602, 1607/8, 1608/9, 1610, 1617, 1620, 1627, 1630, 1636, 1675 
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(see H. Rollins, New Variorum ed. of Poems, pp. 376-79) hardly support the 
evidence of the allusions that the vogue of Venus and Adonis was ‘‘largely a 
sixteenth-century one.’’ 

A similar contradiction is apparent in the allusions and in the publication 
of Shakespeare’s and Jonson’s plays. We may pass over the folios with the 
observation that in each instance the interval between folios was greater in 
the case of Jonson. Nor perhaps would it be safe to consider merely the total 
number of quartos, where Shakespeare is far, far in the lead. What is in- 
teresting is that few of Jonson’s plays once printed in quarto seem to have 
been so reprinted. Of the fourteen plays of the Jonson cannon which appeared 
separately, only four were ever reprinted separately, and one of these four 
was Eastward Hoe, not wholly Jonson’s, the three editions of which in 1605 
are to be explained by political references rather than by appreciation of the 
authors as dramatists. One of the remaining three was Every Man Out of his 
Humour, which with three quartos in the sixteenth century was in the seven- 
teenth century reprinted only in the three folios. In view of the great number 
of allusions testifying to the esteem in which Jonson was held, it is remark- 
able that, aside from Eastward Hoe, only two of his fourteen plays which ap- 
peared in quartos were ever reprinted in the seventeenth century except in the 
folios — Cataline (five quartos) and Epicoene (two). Quite different was the 
record of the Shakespeare quartos. Of the thirteen Shakespeare plays printed 
in quarto in the sixteenth century all but two (2 Henry IV and Much Ado) 
were reprinted in quarto in the seventeenth; and six of the nine plays first 
printed in the seventeenth were republished separately. Compared to the five 
quartos of Cataline and the two of Epicoene, we find 10 seventeenth-century 
quartos of Hamlet, 7 of I Henry IV (and three others before 1601), 6 of 
Richard III (two others before 1601), 6 of Othello, 6 of Pericles, 3 each of 
Romeo and Juliet (two others before 1601), Lear, Merchant of Venice (one 
other before 1601), Richard II (three others before 1601), Merry Wives. If 
the greater number of allusions indicates the seventeenth century preferred 
Jonson, the publishing records suggest that it read Shakespeare. It is hard 
to believe the publishers so out of touch with the taste of their times as to 
keep on reprinting Shakespeare when the readers preferred the seldom printed 
plays of Jonson. 

It is regrettable that, after all the tedious and detailed work involved in 
studying the allusions, Mr. Bentley should ignore the easily accessible records 
of publication. Such records would, I suspect, have led him to modify the 
wording of some of his conclusions — at least would have prevented the con- 
fusion of reputation with popularity. When and only when the allusions and 
publishing records are studied together can one approximate a just estimate 
of the reputations and the popularity of Jonson and Shakespeare. And when 
they are studied together, they strongly urge what has been suspected — that 
the critically minded of the century had a deeper admiration for Jonson (this 
Mr. Bentley may be said to have proved) but that with the general readers, 
with, therefore, the century as a whole, Shakespeare remained the more popu- 
lar. BALDWIN MAXWELL 
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The English Strong Verb from Chaucer to Caxton, by Mary McDonald Long, 
Menasha: George Banta Publishing Company, 1944. 314 pp. 


This volume is primarily a collection of all the forms of all the strong verbs 
(including the weak forms of such verbs) which appear in forty documents 
written in the North, the Midlands, and the Southwest of England between 
1400 and 1475. Dr. Long states that about fifteen thousand forms were gl. 
lected from colloquial, official, and literary usage. The index lists 335 verbs, 
with page references to Price’s investigation of the strong verbs from Caxton 
to 1637. 

The verb forms, assembled in paradigms, are arranged alphabetically within 
classes. Early in the discussion of each class appear typical paradigms of 
Chaucerian, and Southumbrian and Northern fifteenth century verbs, fol- 
lowed by a brief history of general changes from the Old English phonology 
and morphology. Compound verbs are discussed immediately after their re- 
spective simplexes. 

The materials from individual classes are interpreted in a seven-page sum- 
mary, ‘‘General Characteristics and Trends,’’ with attention to orthography, 
phonology, analogy, and morphology. 

Appendices include: statistical tables which show at a glance the number 
of occurrences of each phonological and morphological form; paradigms of 
preterite-present and anomalous verbs; and a list of compound verbs. 

The purpose of the volume is to offer a basis ‘‘for ascertaining the survival 
of old forms and the adoption of modern ones in the fifteenth century.’’ In 
spite of the author’s modest disclaimer, it does very nearly attain a repre- 
sentation of the entire strong verb from 1400 to 1475, a period which is of 
vital importance in the history of the language. 

Dr. Long has, very wisely, not overemphasized the importance of dialect 
differences, which are much less significant than in the fourteenth century. In 
this connection one may note that the listing of documents geographically can 
mislead younger students, who are likely to assume that, since John Shilling- 
ford wrote in Exeter, he used the Southwestern dialect. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College E, J. BasHe 


Professor Longfellow of Harvard, by Carl L. Johnson. Eugene, Oregon: The 
University Press, 1944. xii + 112. 


This study assembles and interprets official and personal correspondence, and 
excerpts from Longfellow’s Journal bearing upon the poet’s Harvard years. 
The material, much of which now appears for the first time in print, serves 
primarily as documentation of familiar, if unemphasized, biographical facts 
in Longfellow’s academic career. At the same time it throws an oblique light 
upon the development of the teaching of the modern languages at one Ameri- 
can university, and the obstacles placed in its path by rival departments, and 
conservative, opinionated governing boards. 

Longfellow’s relations with his predecessor, George Ticknor, are pleasantly 
portrayed. Ticknor praised Longfellow’s written and spoken Spanish as better 
than that of any American he ever knew ‘‘born of Parents speaking English 
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as their vernacular.’’ At the same time he was insistent that Longfellow mas- 
ter German, and made sure of his doing so by announcing his determination 
to retain his own post at Harvard until Longfellow returned adequately 
equipped. Ticknor had advised German study on Longfellow’s first trip abroad, 
put Longfellow had spent most of his time elsewhere. An interesting distinction 
js made between his teaching objectives and those of Ticknor. ‘‘Ticknor had 
come back from Europe determined to introduce disciplined critical scholar- 
ship at Harvard, after the manner of German universities. Longfellow, less 
fond of detail and erudition, had returned impressed with the democratic, free, 
interest-stimulating lectures of the French.’’ A letter from Ticknor, dated 
Feb. 28, 1825, is extremely brusque relative to the lecture requirement about 
which he clearly cared little. ‘‘In preparing the list of Longfellow’s duties, 
the committee showed little interest in lectures.’’ Edward Everett Hale, then 
an undergraduate, sharply criticized Longfellow’s first lectures as ‘‘ flowery 
and bombastical.’’ This opinion he later revised. As Longfellow was then but 
a young man, and, as a poet, naturally tempted to artificiality and over-adorn- 
ment, he may have remedied the fault with experience. 

Longfellow’s time was consumed by elementary teaching and routine duties 
from which he strove vainly to escape. Arguments over these requirements 
caused much friction in the earlier years with the administration which showed 
a passion for carefully supervised drill, repellant to Longfellow’s nature, and 
at the same time a thrifty ingenuity in getting a maximum of work for a 
minimum of pay. On the one hand it refused to make more time allowance for 
the preparation of a lecture than of a class recitation. On the other, when 
Longfellow took over temporarily the work of a discharged instructor, the 
corporation refused to hire a successor but instead continued to pay Longfel- 
low what it thought an adequate bonus. It was, indeed, the cumulative effect 
of years of such confining toil, so consuming of time and energy, that led 
Longfellow to resign his post. 

As a teacher Longfellow ‘‘ devoted much more time to stimulating interest 
in the German and Italian literatures than in the French and Spanish. He 
sought to have the German and Italian masterpieces read and appreciated as 
widely as those of France and Spain were already.’’ He stressed subject mat- 
ter; stressed the beauties, ‘‘eschewed criticism and analysis.’’ Question has 
been raised as to his understanding of the profundities of Goethe, and this 
our author does not undertake to answer. Impressive evidence is, however, at 
hand of the high valuation he put on Goethe’s masterpiece. As he always used 
the Divina commedia as the subject of his oral instruction in Italian literature, 
80 he always read Faust in the German. He gave ‘‘in 1837, the first course on 
Faust offered in an American college,’’ and repeated it on seven occasions. 
Near the end of his teaching career his Journal records ‘‘ Closed the First Part 
of Faust at lecture. I am more than ever struck with the greatness of this 
poem. ?? 

Nothing supports the assertion, recently advanced, that the resignation of 
his professorship was readily accepted because of his close friendship with the 
obnoxious abolitionist, Sumner. Actually, as Johnson shows, Longfellow and 
Sumner received Harvard LL.D.’s at the same Commencement in 1859, and 
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Sumner’s ‘‘was received by the assembly with a cordial burst of applause,’ 
Pro-slavery conservatives had apparently been silenced. 

As for Longfellow’s case, there is every official evidence that what had oneg 
appeared an almost deliberate denial of his educational theories and flouti 
of his professional ambitions had given way to a genuine regret at the logs 
from the faculty of a distinguished and gracious personality, and to a pride 
which was more than local over his achievements and world wide reputation, 


BarTHOLOW V. Crawrorp 


The Letters of Dora Wordsworth. Edited, with an Introduction by Howard P. 
Vincent. Chicago: Packard and Company, 1944. 98 pp. 


This collection of letters written by Dora Wordsworth, the daughter of the 
poet, to her friend, Maria Jane Jewsbury, together with three by Wordsworth 
himself and three more by Dorothy Wordsworth should be of interest to all 
readers of nineteenth-century poetry. True, the book adds little to our knowl- 
edge of Wordsworth himself. But it gives some interesting glimpses of their 
home life and their experiences in Cambridge and London, and it is for fact 
that one must read them. The letters are often faulty in spelling and careless 
in structure, and somehow they fail to leave the impression of an interesting 
personality behind them. In that respect they are inferior to the letters of 
Dorothy Wordsworth or those of Dorothy Osborne to her lover, William Temple. 
Any addition, however, to our knowledge of the Wordsworths and their friends 
is always welcome, and what Dora Wordsworth here offers is not to be slighted, 


E. N.S. T. 


